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A preceding article (in the Far Easte:a Eco heavy industry, to set up—i.e. a large project. (It 


mic Review, June 18, 1957) outlined the role of tw % 
of the key organs in the economic planning struc- 
ture of Communist China, the State Planning 
Commission (SPC) and the National Economic 
Commission (NEC). There are three others now to 
be specially considered, namely the National Con- 
struction Commission, the National Technological 
Commission, and the General Supply Bureau. 


1. The National Construction Commission (NCC) 
(MRR A) 
(a) Establishment and original basis, 1954-6 


The NCC was established, as a cabinet organ 
on a par with the State Planning Commission (SPC) 
and the National Economic Commission (NEC); 
at the time of the reorganisation of the State Coun- 
cil (i.e. the Cabinet) in November 1954. It controls 
the “capital construction” scheduled in the Five 
Year Plan: i.e. the building and basic equipping of 
the industrial plants or installations. Its coordina- 
tive function in this is somewhat stressed; it co- 
ordinates the “156 construction projects” which are 
the “gift” to China (but a requited gift) from the 
Soviet Union, with 538 other major (“above-norm”’) 
projects of industrial construction, and 2,300 
smaller or “below-norm” .ones which enter into the 
Plan. “Above-norm” in capital construction means 
a project requiring an investment of over the 
“norms” of 3 million yuan in the case of light in- 
dustry, and 5 to 10 million yuan in the case of 


should be noted that the numbers of projects in 
the various categories, cited above, are of those in 
process during the First Five-Year Plan; not all 
of them would be for completicn during the period 
of that Plan). 

Po I-n’o, the former Vice-Chairman of the 
Committee for Financial and Economic Affairs, 
was appoin‘ed the first Chairman in the NCC. In 
the First Five Year Plan, this construction work was 
preponderantly in Manchuria, and in iron, steel, 
machine-building, coal, electric power and rail- 
ways. Only the most general and non-specific 
information is divulged about its work, but im- 
portant clues were given in a speech by Chairman 
Po in June, 1955. 

Ranging over the whole field of construction, he 
referred particularly to the “key-point projects”, 
suggesting the priority which naturally has to be 
attached to them. He urged the necessity for 
economy in materials, investment and use of re- 
sources; it was by this spokesman and in this field 
of work that a renewed stress on economy, now a 
main keynote in the present crisis of industrialisa- 
tion in Communist.China, was authoritatively laid. 

Chairman Po, in the same statement, pointed to 
the inefficiency of the building industry in the field 
of major constructional work. There were “con- 
fusions” and “serious waste”. These were due in 
the first place, he reasoned, to lack of experience 
in such work. Plans were changed from time to 
time, designs could not be delivered punctually, the 
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organisation was inefficient, and there was no close 
coordination or cooperation between departments. 

An important cause of confusions, he added, 
was under-estimation of the complexity of large- 
scale industrial construction. Poor quality was 
still a widespread feature in the building activities, 
due to poor management and the irresponsibility of 
the technicians concerned. 

Such were the basic weaknesses, and the formid- 
able task of coordination, training and improvement 
falling to this Commission, the NCC. Evidently 
the functional relationship between it and the State 
Planning Commission is essentially that between 
the “executive” and “paper” work, respectively, in 
the control of the layout of investment in the pro- 
jects, so as to determine the pattern of the utiliza- 
tion of production-capacity during the period of 
the Plan. 

The targets fixed for the whole Five Year Plan 
included production from new plants which would 
not be in operation till 1956. It was a matter of 
particular importance that major projects in this 
group should encounter no setbacks, which would 
affect the whole plan; these particular projects 
therefore early acquired some degree of special 
priority, over and above such priority as they might 
already have as “key projects” on other grounds. 

Under this heading, as under all the others, 
there is a vast labyrinth of bureaucracy, of which 
only the most essential links can be traced here. 
There are “basic construction organs” at “Ministry 
levels” and below them at “Bureau levels’; re- 
ports and operative information pass upwards 
through this structure to the Ministry of Building 
Construction, possibly to other organs, and finally 
to the State Planning Commission; approved direc- 
tives and operative schedules then pass back, for 
action, by broadly similar routing. The following 
illustrates the system as it was before May 1956. 


Fig. {. Organisation of Construction 
Planning, 1954-6 
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(4) Instructions from NCC to Ministry of Building 
Construction, 
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(5) Instructions from Ministries to Bureaus, 
(6) Information from_Bureaus to Ministries, 
(7) Reports from Bureaus to NCC, 

(8) Information from NCC to SPC. 


(6) Reorganisation in 1956 


The economic planning system began to be 
changed early in 1956, when the whole country was 
declared to be “at the high tide of socialist trans- 
formation”, with some enhancement of the posi- 
tion and roles of the central control organs (as 
outlined in the preceding article—see FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW, June 13, 1957). 

On May 12, 1956, the State Council was re- 
organised. Po I-p’o was transferred to be the head 
of a new organ, the National Economic Commission 
(NEC), and was succeeded as Chairman of the NCC 
(the National Construction Commission, which we 
are now discussing) by Wang Ho-shou (=##), 
who had previously been the Minister for Heavy 
Industry.” At the same time, Wang was appoint- 
ed to be concurrently the Minister for Metallurgi- 
cal Industry, the highest or most important post 
in the heavy industry sector of the planning ap- 
paratus. 

Wang, an old party member, was formerly 
prominent in economic work in the Government 
Council of the North-East (Manchuria). He suc- 
ceeded Po I-p’o as Minister for Heavy Industry in- 
1952, and took part in the Delegation to the U.S.S.R. 
in the same year.“ Hig tenure of the portfolio for 
Heavy Industry was a comparatively long one, as 
he retained it till it was abolished in May 1956. 

The NCC and the NEC were henceforward to 
work together for better control of investment and 
better designing or formulation of projects, in the 
short-term planning (longer-term work-perspectives 
are with the SPC). Fig. II. shows the reorganised 
structure. 


Fig. 1. 
Organisation of Construction Planning after May 1956 
eee 
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(5) Information from Ministries to NCC, 
(6) Instructions from NCC to Ministry of Building 
Construction, 
(7) Instructions from Ministries to Bureaus, 
(8) Information from Bureaus to Ministries, 
(9) Report from Bureaus to NCC, 
(10) ” ” ” ” NEC. 


In the latter part of 1956, the NCC worked 
very hard to speed up capital construction for the 
fulfilment of the original plan; but many above- 
norm (i.e. large-scale) projects were reported not 
to have been completed as planned, owing to the 
lack of building materials, shortage of skilled labour 
and technicians, and other causes. Nevertheless, 
according to official statements housing and non- 
industrial building totalling over 100 million square 
metres had been completed, and over 200 above- 
norm projects had been built and started produc- 
tion, in the first four years of the Five Plan period. 

The annual capacity from newly-built plants is 
given as follows. 


Table III 
Increased production capacity attributed to new plant 
a Ie 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Additional Estimated Col. 3 as % of 
capacity built annual Col. 4 (i.e. ad- 
during 1953-6 capacity dition of capacity 
Product Unit (per annum) in 1952 under the Plan) 
Tron 000 tons 700 1,900 37% 
Steel ras 1,300 1,350 97% 
Rolled Steel ren 5 90 1,110 8% 
Petroleum +) as 200 436 46% 
Cement ni, Laer 600 2,860 21% 
Power 000 KW 600 — — 
Coal 000 tons 8,000 63,528 13% 
Vehicles 000 units 30 80 38% 
Cotton Coth mn. metres 100 4,158 2% 
Sugar 000 tons 20 249 8% 
Paper, rub- 
ber products 
and Chemi- 
cals 000 tons 40 nas as 


(Notes to Table III:— Cols. 1 to 3 from People’s Hand- 
book, Peking, 1957, p. 431, which prefixes each figure in 
Col. 3 with the word “over”. Col. 4 from the official data 
given in the First Five Year Plan. Cols. 3 and 4 relate to 
annual productive capacity). 


Table III illustrates very clearly the extreme 
stress on heavy industry during the first Five Year 
Plan: for example, steel capacity was doubled dur- 
ing this period, while that for cotton cloth increased 
hardly at all (2.4%), sugar by 8% only, etc. 

Construction work was reportedly slowed down 
a great deal in 1957, due to insufficient capital and 
building materials. According to the present plans 
487 large manufacturing or mining projects are in 
hand, of which 175 are scheduled to be finished this 
year (cf a total of some 860 large projects in 
the whole Plan). Investment is to be concentrated 
on building materials, especially steel, timber and 
cement, and on coal and power, which now appear 
obviously insufficient. By 1957, according to the 
Plan, coal production is to be increased by 10 mil- 
lion tons, that of steel plates by 480,000 tons, cement 
600,000 tons, power 3,500 million KW, timber 3.6 
million cubic metres. 
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2. The National Technological Commission 


(NTC) (ARRMR AW) 


This Commission was also established by the 
decision of the Standing Committee of the NPC on 
May 12, 1956, according to Chou En-lai’s proposal 
for the reorganizaticn of the economic work of the 
State Council. Its main function is to control 
the adoption and popularization of new techniques 
or technology, draw up plans on both the five-year 
and long-range bases for the advancement of tech- 
nology, and to raise the level of industrial technique 
through reforms. 


There is no information as yet about its plan- 
ning activities in these respects. Prior to the esta- 
blishment of the NTC, programmes for the diffusion 
of “advanced (technical) experience”—usually 
meaning Soviet Russian methods—were mapped out 
by various organisations under all the Ministries. 
In 1954 a nation-wide campaign for technical re- 
novation was launched “at the suggestion of the 
advanced producers”, to develop industrial and agri- 
cultural production, fulfil the Five Year Plan ahead 
of schedule, etc. There was already some stress 
on economy in the use of resources. Initiative in 
innovations, quality, safety, variety of products, 
were also stressed. 


The NTC is similar in nature to the Committee 
for New Technology in the U.S.S.R., which was to 
direct and coordinate the work of the Ministries in 
its field. It cooperates with the NEC and the SPC 
in order to coordinate the investment plans of the 
various industrial Ministries, to ensure uniform and 
maximal technological development throughout the 
economy. This would seem to involve rather the 
functions of a technical advice bureau and inspec- 
torate, with less bureaucratic complexity than the 
other portions of the vast network which we have 
been reviewing—but presumably with a distinct 
disciplinary function in the machinery for the direc- 
tion of production, in a field where conflicts of 
opinion, advice or sectional interests may be dis- 
tinctly sharp. The NTC is itself a small body com- 
pared with the major Commissions, having only its 
Chairman and three Vice-Chairmen on the list of 
senior officers. 


he National Technologic 


State Council (Cabinet) 
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(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


Ministries receive Five Year Plan for the Advance- 
ment of Technology, drawn up by the NTC. 
NEC receives information from NTC on technical 
reform questions in relation to production. 
Enterprises receive insiructions from Ministries to 
popularize and adopt the new technology. 
Ministries receive reports on this from enterprises, 
NTC introduces Soviet advanced experience and 


promotes technical reforms in the various enter- 
prises. 


(4) 
(5) 


Huang Ching, the Minister in charge of the 
First Ministry of Machine-Building Industry, was 
appointed to be concurrently the Chairman of the 
NTC. He is one of the younger leading members 
of Chinese Communist Party; but he had an im- 
portant position in Manchuria, controlling State- 
operated industrial production, as early as 1948. In 
his present position he has evidently responsibilities 
impinging on several decisive fields: all the pro- 
blems of mechanization, equipment technical assis- 
tance, management policies, etc. Details on ‘the 
results of the NTC’s work have not so far been 
divulged, but nothing distinctly new or imaginative 
appears to have emerged—rather, an assiduous 
imitation of Soviet models, in all technological re- 
spects. 


3. The General Supply Bureau (GSB) 
(aio & BE JE H&A) ) 


By the same decision for the reorganisation of 
the Cabinet functions, already referred to (Stand- 
ing Committee of NPC, 40th meeting, May 12, 1956) 
the General Supply Bureau was also established, to 
be under the State Council in the same way as the 
four others described above. 


It is not clear whether the GSB is the direct 
successor of the preceding State Bureau for the 
Allocation of Supplies, which came under the State 
Planning Commission. 


According to more recent official reports, there 
was a critical situation late in 1955 and early 1956, 
~ with difficulties in the supply of commodities, (In 
this connection, it may be remarked that a pattern 
is emerging in the case of official information from 
China, which has long been familiar to students 
of Soviet Russia. Namely, that faults and de- 
ficiencies in preceding years are admitted, e.g. at 
present in respect of 1955-6, but it is said that 
current (1957) results are excellent. In 1958 or 9, 
however, the same formula will be repeated: 
shortages and errors will be admitted for 1957, and 
contrasted with currently ‘“‘very satisfactory condi- 
tions”, 


As a result of the late 1955-early 1956 diffi- 
culties, many projects for the construction of pro- 
duction-units were delayed, and some brought to a 
standstill.. The shortages of steel, cement and 
timber were especially marked. The GSB was 
established with the task of smoothing and re- 
gularising the supply of materials. It must pre- 
sumably have some functions of control and inspec- 
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tion, for the enforcement of priorities in this field, 
analogous to those which-the National Technologi- 
cal Commission has in the field of the direction and 
utilization of skilled labour. Being directly under 
the State Council it may be ranked alongside the 
NTC and the Ministries, in the structure illustrated 
by the Figures above. 

What are its practical functions? These have 
not been very fully explained either in any theoreti- 
eal directives, or by divulging details of the practi- 
cal record of its work. That record is not in any 
case very long, as it was apparently not fully formed 
till late in 1956; its Director was only appointed in 
November 1956, some six months after it was first 
legally constituted. 

Theoretically it could play something like the 
part played by the NTC—i.e. we might illustrate 
it by repeating Fig. IV above, but putting GSB in 
the central rectangle instead of NTC. But in prac- 
tice, it is not a Commission, it is a Bureau—how- 
ever, a Bureau directly under the Cabinet, ie. at 
Ministry level. Moreover, it stands closely with, 
or rather under, the NEC; for the Vice-Chairman 
—not even the full Chairman—of the NEC, Han 
Che-yi, was nominated in November last to be con- 
currently the Director of the GSB. 

And the GSB apparently works more directly 
to enterprises, and mainly in the stage of imple- 
mentation of the plans once they are decided, though 
it does participate in the central formulation of 
plans. (Thus, again, it could possibly become a 
more important organ, if China decided to follow 
the rest of the Communist Bloc in a swing towards 
decentralization of economic control and planning). 
Meanwhile, the appropriate diagrammatic repre- 
sentation may be as follows (Fig. V). 


Fig. V._The General Supply Bureau 
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(1) NEC Ministries short-term plan and directives, 

(2) Ministries give enterprises instructions on produc- 

tion tasks. 

(3) GSB receives reports and applications for supply 
of raw materials. 

4) GSB, clearing and coordinating with NEC and 
Ministries, arranges the distribution of raw ma- 
terials accordingly. 


June 27, 1957 


At the risk of over-simplification, this present 
article and the preceding one have attempted to 
show the overall structure of the highly centralized 
economic-planning process in Communist China, in 
its general lines. This is the essential starting-point 
for any fuller analysis, which leads into the very 
complicated subsidiary network; and the starting- 
point also for the understanding of any future 
changes. Sweeping changes may lie ahead. For 
China’s economy is on a highly centralised basis, 
the establishment of which has only just been com- 
pleted—and the Second Five Year Plan has pre- 
sumably already been elaborated at least tentatively 
on those lines—when the same crisis of economic 
planning has hit China which has already affected 
the other Communist States, and caused them to 
swing over to atrend of decentralization and 
greater attention to light industry. China will have 
—to some extent at least, and possibly in some 
rather different form—to follow suit. 


As stressed in the last article, the above relates 
only to the central government structure, in con- 
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nection with the five main bodies described; there 
is, further, the whole structure of provincial and 
local administration involved in economic planning. 
It is hoped to discuss this aspect further, and 
examine also the personalities and other inter-rela- 
tionships involved, in subsequent articles in this 
series.” 


NOTES 

(1) NCNA, July 1, 1955. 

(2) NCNA, May 12, 1956. 

(3) Union Research Service, Hongkong, No. 42, November 
238, 1956. 

(4) People’s Handbook, Peking, 1957, p. 4381. 

(5) China News Analysis, Hongkong, No. 178, April 26, 
1957. 

(6) Current Affairs Handbook, Peking, No. 11, June 10, 
1956. 

(7) The writer wishes to acknowledge especially the valu- 


able criticism and advice he has received, in these 
studies, from Dr. R. Hsia, Lecturer in Economics, Uni- 
versity of Hongkong. 


CONTRADICTIONS AND RECTIFICATION 


By Wyndham Newton 


The Chinese social revolution, as distinct from the 
Republican and Nationalist Revolutions, began with a sweep- 
ing and iconoclastic gesture of rage and disgust against the 
entire heritage from the past. There were only a score 
or so of very “green’’ young men to listen to Chen Tu-hsiu, 
luminary of Peking University and first head of the Chinese 
Communist Party, as he derided and spat upon the sages 
who had stood as monuments of learning and wisdom for 
twenty-five centuries or so. The “burn the books and bury 
the scholars” speech of the First Emperor’s infamous Prime 
Minister Li Ssu was a mild and ingratiating piece of oratory 
by comparison. The revolution which began in furious 
iconoclasm ended in the worship of a bearded foreign 
scholar named Karl Marx, who sought, amid the dusty tomes 
of the British Museum, a new dispensation for the future, 
and particularly in the worship of his disciples, one of whom 
has since been cast down. 


The process is endless and the fame of our secular gods 
fleeting. Who today knows of Plekhanov, the first Marxist 
of the Soviet Revolution? -Who knows now of Kautsky and 
Bakunin? For a generation those who sought an historical 
answer to the riddle of man’s destiny found it in Toynbee, 
the philosopher of history, who expanded and_ developed 
and made less forbidding the disquieting determinism of 
Spengler. Now the new Regius Professor of History at 
Oxford has reached up with impious hands to tear down 
this gentle figure. , 


We have just recently been witnesses of a remarkable 
episode—the publication of a long exegesis on the anta- 
gonistic and non-antagonistic conflicts that Marxism brings 
to society as one of its most sinister gifts. Avowedly it 
begins and breeds on antagonism, for class war is the 
essence of its creed. Now the discovery is made that it 
breeds a host of other and wider conflicts. They have been 
set out in appalling sequence by the experts themselves. 


Chairman Mao Tse-tung, in his 17,000 word treatise, re- 
ferred to them broadly. There are contradictions among 
the workers themselves, among the peasantry, the intel- 
ligentsia, between each of these classes and the others, be- 
tween the workers and the bourgeoisie and among the 
latter, and so forth. Sub-sections of the major contradic- 
tions included innumerable other internal conflicts. In the 
Agricultural Producer Co-operatives they were defined 
broadly under half-a-dozen heads, and then sub-divided until 
it seemed as if China had become the Land of Cain, wherein 
every man’s hand was raised against his brother—all labelled 
and catalogued. It was Chairman Mao’s job to tell the 
comrades how all these should best be handled. The old 
gods may have been repudiated, but there is a very hoary 
tradition behind this acutely reasoned dialectical exercise. 
The old scholars contended with brilliance and with ferocity. 
They almost destroyed the race. For four hundred years, 
almost from the time China had philosophies to battle with, 
the Hundred Schools made the wide welkin ring with their 
shrill cries and their intellectual gamesmanship. The Kings 
they advised went to war again and again, and the Chinese 
might have shared the fate of other peoples by vanishing 
in the age of their intellectual adolescence but for the harsh 
mercy of the King of Chin who beat the heads of the Kings 
together and then cut them off and the. heads of a million 
others and made China a single Empire. It is ironical that 
an outstanding exercise in Marxist dialectical materialism 
should recall such images from the dusty past. But it is 
even so, and it may well be that the present generation will 
find more promising clues to the outcome of this passionate 
and powerful epoch in what happened two thousand years 
and more ago in China than in the Kremlin or in any of 
the centres of modern revolution. 


It is a good thing for all, and not merely for the 


Chinese people, to be told how to remove all these appalling 
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contradictions. They have come to beset a great people 
whose high aim had always been to keep in tune with Heaven 
and the Universe, and to practise the high harmonies of 
family accord, which embraced all, from the immediate house- 
hold all the way up to the Son of Heaven. Only a few 
will read this long disquisition with intentness. Most will 
sweep it aside with a gesture of impatience, or worse. For 
the people are of the earth, earthy. They have other means 
of judgment than that of the remote philosopher. They 
live close to nature and the land, to the seas and the skies, 
and by the frown or smile of the elements they have their 
happiness or their pitiful miseries: their adequate or meagre 
harvests, their festivals and the eternal round of life whose 
pattern not even the most revolutionary regime in China’s 
annals can wholly alter. 


This is a Communist document and one of the most 
remarkable of the Communist revolutionary era. It will 
bring a measure of consolation and reassurance to many a 
Communist official who has for long lived under the shadow 
of his own dictatorship and is only a little less fearful than 
the infidels of the big bosses and their fondness for scape- 
goats and blaming others than themselves for what goes 
wrong. Persuasion, not brutal bondage of body and soul, 
acquires some unsuspected saintliness in the long, grim 
shadow of Stalinism, when no man could call his soul his 
own and might give his life forfeit at the dread pre-dawn 
summons. There is a measure of protection in all this, and 
mone needed it more. It will spread, perhaps throughout 
the Communist realm, though the way is still blocked for it 
in the Soviet Union. There the contention is still main- 
tained that there can be no contradictions between ruler 
and ruled in a Socialist State, from which all the ignoble 
passions of capitalism and exploitation are extruded and 
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banished. There is only “opposition,” and for this death 
or the unknown dungeon or the Verkuta camps suffice. 


A great fuss is made over the contradictory theory of 
Mao Tse-tung—that there can exist contradictions between 
the State or the rulers and the people. But surely nothing 
has been more obvious from the first, in both Stalinist Russia 
and Communist China. It was obvious in the perfervid clashes 
in the Soldiers’, Workers’ and Peasants’ Soviets, which 
Stalin demolished; in the Kronstadt revolt, which Stalin 
crushed; in the slow and ruthless demolition of all the Old 
Bolsheviks who made the October Revolution and who were 
compelled to grovel like the beasts of the field before they 
were led away to their unknown deaths. Contradictions 
there were aplenty. The kulaki were slaughtered or driven 
into the Arctic wastes. The Army was beheaded, from its 
Commander-in-Chief Tukhachevsky all the way through to 
the Colonels, thousands of them—one of the most astound- 
ing consequences of contradictions ever known in all his- 
tory, and for which there is yet to be and will most surely 
be, a grim and adequate retribution. And the figure con- 
jured up in recent reports of Beria dancing with malicious 
relief around the prone figure of Stalin in his death- 
throes also has its symbolic warning, not wholly lost by any 
means on the thoughtful, reflective and relatively gentle 
despots of the Forbidden City with its picturesque procession 
of the sacred and profane who all came to dust. Of course 
there are contradictions between the rulers and ruled, and 
it surely did not need a great philosophical treatise to make 
it plain. The history of these years cries it aloud in notes 
of anguish—the anguish of many millions. 


The pronouncements from the Forbidden City promise 
that the contradictions which have made China an intoler- 
able bear-garden will be handled with persuasion and other 
civilised methods. The correspondence between this era 
and the previous basic revolutionary period of the First Em- 
pire is ominous. It is no small matter for humanity as a 
whole that at this crucial stage one of the two most power- 
ful of the Communist countries has taken its stance on 
the side of intellectual methods rather than those of Stalin 
and Chin Shih Huang Ti, whatever doubts there may be of 
the ability to resolve all these appalling contradictions, 
whether by peaceful persuasion or by any other method. 
The basic theories behind Marxism have yet to prove them- 
selves in a world growing more and more sceptical of all 
these massive last word philosophies. Revolutions invariably 
turn in on themselves and return whence they came. Com- 
munism is back now to the stage represented in the Soviet 
Union by the struggle between Stalin and the rest of the 
Old Bolsheviki for real power. It has not yet reached the 
stage of Lenin, but his doctrines, too, will be challenged. 
What comes after the working out of the feuds in the Krem- 
lin and the innumerable contradictions in China must be 
sought in the lessons of historical experience even more 
than in philosophical doctrine. But neither in China—where 
the soldier was the major factor all the way through—nor 
in Russia, where the Army had to be seduced and destroyed 
to make way for the Bolsheviki, has he said his last word. 


The ideological argument is made fluently and grace- 
fully, but without the raillery so astonishing in the famous 
Farm Collectivisation speech in July, 1955. But the world 
and to a large extent China herself is looking much less to 
the secret halls of the Politburo in the Forbidden City and 
much more to the farms and factories, now the real battle- 
ground of the revolution. There it is that the rivalry be- 
tween Capitalist and Communist production and its higher 
concomitants will be determined. There is no comparison 
at present between the surging prosperity and surpluses of 
the American and British farms and the turmoil that has 
tome upon the immemorial village and the ageless fields in 
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UNITED NATIONS AND THE BRITISH 


COMMONWEALTH 


By Paul de Hevesy 


War is a ruinous policy, not only for the death and 
destruction that it brings, but also for the happiness and 
prosperity that it prevents. The misery and ruin that have 
overtaken mankind in the two titanic struggles for mastery 
of the world in the twentieth century are a sufficient vin- 
dication of this argument. The urgent question, therefore, 
is how to abolish war and to advance the time when “nation 
shall not lift up sword agairst nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more”. Is there any reasonable hope that 
in the end, after all the torturing vicissitudes of faith and 
doubt, of high purpose and of divided counsels, the United 
Nations will win the spiritual victory of peace? 

In the United Nations Security Council, where the true 
political power resides, a single adverse vote of a permanent 
member—that is, a Great Power—is sufficient to invalidate 


, Mr. Paul de Hevesy is an economist with a diplomatic 
background. He was a member of the diplomatic service 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy under the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph I., and later Hungarian Minister in 
Paris and Madrid. He was also Permanent Delegate to the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Office, 
member of the Wheat Advisory Committee, London, and of 
the Committee for Post-War Reconstruction at the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, London. He is the author 
of WORLD WHEAT PLANNING (Oxford University Press, 
1940) and of LE PROBLEME MONDIAL DU BLE, which 
won the Gold Medal of the French Academy of Agriculture. 
Having resided in London for the last twenty-four years, he 
is now a British citizen. He is a Vice-President of the 
British Institute of Atomic Information for the Layman. 
He is a brother of Professor George de Hevesy, who holds 
the chair of chemistry at Stockholm University and who was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in 1943. (Ed.) 


China. Nor is there any possibility of comparison between 
the admitted blunders of State planning and _ industrial 
management, which have been so much criticised by the 
Communists themselves in China, and the vast, uncomplain- 
ing prodigality of the heavy industries of the free world. 
Chairman Mao offered as one of the major arguments 
for his course in foreign policy not merely the ideological 
bonds but the fact of Soviet aid in industrialisation and the 
argument that neither the U.S. nor Britain would ever. 
have offered it. No doubt ideological considerations enter 
into it. Responsibility for this is at least shared. But some 
at least who heard him must have contrasted the great 
fruits of the Marshall Plan in the vast and painless revival 
of Western Europe, the world’s greatest battlefield in two 
world wars. China would have shared in that beneficent and 
truly magnificent gesture had not the Chinese Red Army 
riven the Nationalists out of the country and shut her 
door anew in the face of the West. And some, too, will 
compare the immense volume of Marshall aid—some 
U.S.$56,000 million—with the credits, not grants, from the 
Soviet Union to China, and realise that a former enemy, 
Japan, has received almost as much annually as China has 
been given in the whole decade by the hardbitten, tough- 
bargaining Russians, to whom it is fashionable, and highly 
politic, to express national gratitude. True, the factories 
babe! there, but they had to be paid for out of China’s 
arder. 
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any decision. The Security Council is omnipotent whenever 
the Great Powers are unanimous: it is helpless whenever 
they are at variance. True, Russia is flagrantly abusing the 
right of veto; but all the Great Powers are responsible for 
its introduction into the Charter of the United Nations. 


In article 25 of the Charter all Member States pledged 
themselves to abide by the decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil; but in no article did they undertake to respect the 
recommendations of the General Assembly. It is here sug- 
gested that the Security Council, together with the veto, 
should be abolished and that the Assembly, which should 
remain in permanent session, should be endowed with all 
the powers—except the veto—previously vested in the 
Security Council. All Member States should undertake, 
regardless of national considerations, to execute any deci- 
sion taken by the Assembly, which would thus become 
identified with the United Nations themselves. 

The Assembly should be empowered to dispatch at any 
time and by a simple or a qualified majority, a United 
Nations police force to any part of the world, including 
the territories of the Great Powers. Should the Great 
Powers be reluctant to accept this enhanced authority of 
the United Nations, there would be little or no hope of 
securing the assent of the smaller countries. 

The members of the police force should bear no arms. 
They should wear white uniforms and armlets inscribed 
with the words “United Nations’. They should be accom- 
panied either by the Secretary General or by one of his 
deputies. The country to be visited should have no right 
to stipulate any conditions of admittance. The instructions 
under which this force should operate should be prescribed 
by the Assembly, which should specify the region to be 
visited or occupied, the duration of the visit or occupation, 
and the duties and functions to be performed. 

On its arrival at its destination, the force should be 
met by a Minister of State and the Chief of the General 
It should be entrusted with the task of provisionally 
limiting the sovereignty of the State where it is sent. This 
policy would be the logical conclusion to be drawn from 
the defiance of Russia, the misconduct of Egypt, the agony 
of Hungary, and the disobedience of India. 

Since every country interprets its own history with a 
strong national bias, it is incapable of dispassionate and 
impartial judgment in international affairs. In spite of a 
rapidly shrinking world, the noble concept of one human 
family, of which each nation forms an integral part, has 
made little progress. Hence there is but a slender hope 
that. all countries would agree to the limitation of their 
sovereignty. Nevertheless, a sound idea should be openly 
expressed and allowed to take firm root in the minds of the 
peoples and their rulers. 

The fear has been expressed that, if the Security 
Council, together with the veto, were to be abolished, and 
if the Assembly could take decisions by majority votes, this 
would amount to an intolerable tyranny imposed by a larger 
group of States on a’smaller one. Yet the parliamentary 
system in democratic States is based on the very rule of 
the majority, with the difference that the dissident minority 
in a parliament consists not of foreigners but of fellow 
countrymen, 
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Acting on the fundamental principle of the sovereign 
equality of their members, the United Nations have agreed 
that each of them, regardless of its importance, should have 
only one vote (article 2 of the Charter). The principle 
of one vote for one State is in essential aceord with the 
franchise in democratic States, where every adult—whether 
he happens to be a distinguished editor or an obscure news- 
vendor—has only one vote. This principle should be 
strenuously upheld in the United Nations, the more so since 
many small States are exemplary in their international 
behaviour. 


If plural voting were to be adupted, the difficulty of 
securing agreement on the various points to be taken into 
account in judging the number of votes that should be 
allotted to each country would be insuperable. These points 
would include population, territory, literacy, productive 
capacity, per capita income, participation in world trade, 
armed strength, and financial support of the United Nations. 
The. comparative value of these points cannot be fairly 
estimated. This may well have been the reason why the 
system of plural voting was given short shrift when the 
Charter of the United Nations was drafted. Another rea- 
son may have been that every Great Power felt itself suffi- 
ciently protected by the veto, which ensured that no deci- 
sion could be taken without its consent. 


A study * prepared by the United States Senate points 
out that only nine Member States have a population of 40 
million or more, and 26 States of five million or less; four 
of the latter States have less than one million inhabitants. 
On the other hand, three countries—Russia, China, and India 
—contain more than 50 per cent., and 21 other countries 
only 2.3 per cent., of the combined populations of all coun- 
tries forming the United Nations. Yet the votes of these 
21 countries could prevent a positive decision on any of 
the numerous issues for which the Charter stipulates a two- 
thirds majority. It happened on one occasion that the 
Latin-American and the Arab States, with the aid of some 
supporting votes, succeeded in defeating the combined votes 
of the United States, of all the European Member States, 
of three British Dominions, and of China. 


If territory is taken as the basis of the plurality of 
votes, then it must be borne in mind that Russia has 200 
times more territory than Hungary, 320 times more than 
Eire, 1,000 times more than Salvador, and 2,000 times rtere 
than Lebanon. Even if it were possible to allot the number 
of votes to each country on the basis of its population and 
territory, it would be absurd to compare the material power 
of one country with the spiritual power of another. 


However, should the principle of one vote for one State 
be unacceptable, plurality of votes would have to be adopted. 
If this plurality were to be determined according to the 
size of the population, the number of votes to be allotted 
to the most populous countries should be limited, and the 
least populous countries should take part in the debates, but 
should not vote. This arrangement would effectually pre- 
vent either a small group of countries with large popula- 
tions or a large gronp of countries with small populations 
from seeking to impose its will on the rest of the world. 


In ordinary cases brought before the Assembly, a single 
majority vote should be sufficient; in special cases, however, 
a qualified—say, a three-quarters—majority should be 
stipulated. The latter rule should be applied, for instance, 
to territorial disputes and to the revision of treaties. 

The first world war might have been averted if. a well- 
constituted assembly of nations had existed-in 1914: the 
second world war might have been averted if at the League 


* Staff Study No. 4, U.S. Senate, Sub-Committee on the U.N. Charter, 
Washington, 1954. 
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of Nations, which had been established in the meantime, the 
unanimity rule’ had not prevented any attempt to revise 
the Peace Treaties; for, both in the Council and in the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, every country, regardless 
of its size and jmportance, ‘possessed the right of veto. It 
was not so much that the problems themselves were in- 
soluble as that the Covenant of the League of Nations 
offered no practical possibility of peaceful change. 

It is pertinent here to recall that the tragedy of Hun- 
gary began not with the recent Russian onslaught but with 
its dismemberment in 1920 under the terms of the Treaty 
of Trianon. No less than 72 per cent. of Hungarian terri- 
tory was then allotted to the neighbouring States without 
plebiscite and without any possibility of a subsequent re- 
vision by the League of Nations. 

If the veto, now a privilege of the Great Powers, is 
abolished and superseded by the rule of the majority, every 
State will be obliged always so to conduct its foreign policy 
as to win the confidence and support of the greatest number 
of States. This will stimulate a healthy rivalry for good- 
will and beneficence among all States. They may therefore 
prefer the workable rule of the majority to the unworkable 
rule of unanimity, which is defensible only as long as the 
pernicious doctrine of absolute national sovereignty is held 
in awe. If the world intends to live in peace, this sover- 
eignty must be severely limited. The United Nations may 
even be vested with the power of deciding whether a ques- 
tion should be considered of national or of international 
concern and therefore whether it should fall within the 
competence of an individual State or of the United Nations. 


Is every nation politically mature enough to accept 
the majority rule of the community of nations? The true 
answer t6 this question could be supplied only by a secret 
Plebiscite to be held in every country under United Nations 
supervision. Even the most primitive peoples should be 
able to answer the question whether, in the interest of 
universal peace and prosperity, they would accept the 
majority rule of the United Nations as an alternative to 
their present insecurity. 

Would the United States, Russia, China, and India, 
ever be willing to follow the wise example recently set by 
Great Britain and France in obeying a resolution passed 
by a majority vote of the United Nations? If all the Great 
Powers would allay any doubt in this respect by accepting 
without reserve the rule of the majority, other countries 
might be encouraged to do likewise. 

What the United Nations need is not material but 
moral force. This moral force should be derived from the 
sovereignty surrendered by individual States. The United 
Nations would thus, by the popular will, be transformed 
into an arbitrating body in the realm of world affairs. The 
end of war as an instrument of policy would then be in 
sight. 

In 1946, when the Assembly held its first meeting in 
London, the United Nations consisted of only 51 members. 
The membership has gradually risen to the present 81. The 
Latin-American group comprises 20 States, the Soviet group 
nine, the Afro-Asian group 28. The Soviet and the Afro- 
Asian group account for nearly half the membership and can 
thus prevent a two-thirds majority. All the Latin-American 
States are members, and the only European States not yet 
members are Germany and Switzerland. Malaya and 
probably some other Asian and African countries may soon 
seek admittance. 

Whenever a colonial issue is debated at the United 
Nations, the Afro-Asian group nearly always votes against 
the colonial Powers: Britain, France, Portugal, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands. On such occasions it has the support 
of the Soviet group and of some Latin-American countries. 
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It seems as if the United Nations have become the champion 
of organized opposition to colonial rule. Under these cir- 
cumstances, should Britain and the other colonial Powers 
remain members of the United Nations and even strengthen 
their authority? 


More than seventy years ago Lord Rosebery declared 
that national independence was no bar to membership of 
the British Empire, which he described as a commonwealth 
of nations. It was the first time that the phrase ‘“common- 
wealth of nations’? was used in this sense. Theré are, how- 
ever, within the British Commonwealth still some forty 
colonies ruled by the United Kingdom. They have not 
yet been granted national independence because they are not 
yet ripe for responsible self-government. Their emancipa- 
tion will depend on various circumstances, such as their 
standard of education and culture, their political maturity, 
their economic foundations, and perhaps their strategic im- 
portance. It is the declared policy of the British Govern- 
ment to spare no effort in promoting the advance of all 
these colonies towards national independence. 


In an age when vast empires have vanished as if by 
magic, the British Empire provides a solitary and shining 
example of orderly and humane transformation into a Com- 
monwealth in which the power and sovereignty once exer- 
cised by imperial rule have been vested in the newly emanci- 
pated peoples. The aims of British colonial policy should 
by now be familiar to all other countries. Unfortunately, 
they are far from- being even superficially known. More- 
over, there are countries that entertain an inveterate anti- 
pathy to the very notion of colonial rule. They have no 
understanding of the formidable difficulties confronting the 
United Kingdom as a modern colonial Power and no ap- 
preciation of the praiseworthy efforts that it is constantly 
making in fulfilment of its declared policy. 


The countries that habitually range themselves in op- 
position to the United Kingdom on colonial questions sub- 
mitted to the United Nations include some recently emanci- 
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pated Asian and African colonies, some Latin-American 
republics that still nurse bitter memories of the overlord- 
ship of Spain, and, finally, the United States themselves, 
which owe their independence to the very fact of their 
successful revolt against British rule. 


Have-all these countries seriously considered what would 
happen if the United Kingdom—and indeed the other 
colonial Powers—were prematurely to relinquish their 
tutelage over their colonial possessions? The disquieting 
cases of Burma and Indonesia should be a sufficient warn- 
ing against the untimely emancipation of politically immature 
peoples. Moreover, who can fail to perceive that Soviet 
Russia is waiting for the opportunity to impose its ascen- 
dancy over newly liberated peoples and thus to aggrandize 
the Communist power? 


The United States appear to have come to the definite 
conclusion that all future conflicts between nations must be 
resolved not by force of arms but by the authority of the 
United Nations. It was in loyalty to this principle that the 
United States, however reluctantly, felt bound to vote 
against the military measures undertaken against Egypt 
by their old allies, Britain and France. 


Confronted with the antipathy felt by many members 
of the United Nations against the colonial system, the 
United Kingdom must find it far more difficult than the 
United States to renounce force as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, especially in cases where it has suffered some 
positive injury. 

However this may be, Britain, cannot, any more than 
any other country, defy with impunity the spirit of modern 
times, which, stage by laborious stage is, guiding mankind 
towards the ultimate ideal of world government. It there- 
fore follows that the right course for Britain is to remain 
a faithful member of the United Nations and to do all in 
its power to strengthen its authority and influence. If, at 
so critical a conjuncture, Britain flinches from this duty, 
the spiritual victory of peace may well be lost. 


AND ABOUT HONGKONG 


By S. G. Davis, Ph.D., M.Sc., F.C.S. 


(Professor and Head Department of Geography and Geology, 


The recent nuclear explosions by the Americans, 
Russians and British have focussed the attention of the 
man in the street in every country of the world on atomic 
fission as both a weapon of tremendous destruction and as 
a new source of energy for industry. 

In the last few weeks news headlines concerning the 


bombs have been frequent. From the United States, 
Washington D.C., have come reports of radioactive “hot 
rain”. At Quincy in northern California,-as a result of the 


Yucca Flat nuclear test in Nevada, a count of 10,000 was 
recorded. In Japan, scientists at 13 special recording 
stations have reported up to 2,110 counts per minute on 
their instruments. From China comes the news that re- 
search into the extraction and analysis of uranium, thorium 
and other fissionable materials from ore mined in China 
has already produced results. Also is revealed that China 
is building a heavy water atomic reactor. The United Na- 
tions Disarmament Sub-Committee is meeting in London and 
seriously discussing nuclear disarmament and the control of 
nuclear tests. 

Unfortunately either through political jostling or scare 
tactics from countries with an axe to grind, or widespread 
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ignorance as to the nature of atomic minerals and radio- 
activity, mueh confusion of thought has been created in the 
minds of most people. This ignorance of the nature of 
atomic fission is understandable enough since it was only 
after bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
1945 that the average person learned of the existence of 
radioactive disintegration. 

In Hongkong the above-average rainfall for the month 
of May. has caused many people to ask whether nuclear ex- 
plosions and an increased atmospheric radioactivity is not 
responsible. One local Hongkong newspaper has reported 
that after a very severe downpour of rain the paintwork of 
several motorcars was found to be pitted right down to the 
steel and suggested that possibly some sort of radioactive 
fallout might be responsible for the damage. This type of 
enquiry suggests that there is some ignorance as to the 
nature of radioactive fallout. 

The following basic facts snould prove useful: 

1. Radioactivity is a process in which the nuclei ‘of 
certain heavy atoms disintegrate. 

2. The most important sources of radioactive sub- 
stances are from minerals containing uranium and thorium. 
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3. The chief radioactive minerals are pitchblende and 
carnotite. They undergo atomic disintegration spontaneous- 
ly and continuously. The final products are helium and lead 
although intermediate products such as radium are formed. 

4. The unstable radioactive atoms are shot out in the 
form of rays: alpha, beta, and gamma. 

5. Geiger counters are used to detect radioactive rays. 

6. Nuclear fission is the process in which an unstable 
nucleus of a heavy atom splits into two parts. If more 
fission occurs and more energy is set free, this in turn will 
strike more nuclei and create a chain reaction. 


7. The great energy released when a chain reaction is 
set up is the underlying principle of the atomic bomb. 

What are the facts concerning Hongkong’s radioactivity 
in the atmosphere above and in its minerals in the rocks 
below. So far there has been no evidence whatsoever of 
excessive radioactive radiation in our Hongkong air since 
May 15th 1957 when the hydrogen bomb was exploded above 
Christmas Island. The following are the daily counts per 


minute as recorded by a geiger counter in the University 
of Hongkong. 


counts 


” (Raining) 


af (Raining) 
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It is not generally known that the count produced 
when a person is X rayed is far higher than 2,000. Again 
counts averaging 10,000 or more are produced by crystals 
of thorianite found in river gravels near Ratnapura, Ceylon. 
Again there is no evidence so far through the years that 
the local Singalese population has suffered as a result of 
this natural radioactivity. 


Reference to the map will indicate the distances in- 
volved from the atom explosion centres. It will be noted 
that San Francisco, Brisbane and Auckland are all nearer 
to Christmas Island than Japan and yet an excessive fallout 
has so far not been observed in these places. 


Over the past three years careful investigation of the 
rock outcrops in Hongkong and the New Territories by gei- 
ger counter has showr that there are no highly radioactive 
minerals present. There are however minerals such as 
orthoclase and muscovite in our granites and granodiorites 
which contain small amounts of the element, potassium, 
which is feebly radioactive. How feeble it is can be best 
judged by the fact that its heat output per gram is only 
about 1/3,000 of that of a gram of uranium. This small 
amount is sufficient to add a few counts to those already 
received from cosmic rays. 


Since Roentgen discovered the X ray (or gamma ray) 
in 1895 much has been learned about radioactivity. In 
1920 the medical profession learned for the first time that 
human tissue could be destroyed by the X ray. A great 
mass of evidence has now been accumulated which indicates 
that possibly too many people are being unduly scared by 
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It will be noted that only very slight variations in 
counts occurred over the 11 day period. This is in contrast 
to the wide range of results taken by the Japanese, where 
counts up to 2,000 were recorded. Why there is this wide 
discrepancy between the two places so far can not be ex- 
plained. Can it be that the Japanese have become more 
sensitive to radioactivity than the rest of us? 


atmospheric fallout. It seems that all of us carry an 
amount of radioactive material in the body which is far 
greater than that derived from radioactive fallout. As a 
result we have some natural resistance already built up. 
Certainly from the readings taken in Hongkong in. recent 
years there is no call for concern. 
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CHINA (1900—1956) 


By E. KANN 


PART VII 


(8) MENG CHIANG BANK 
(State Bank of Inner Mongolia) 


Also known as the Mengkiang Bank. Was formally 
established on November 22, 1937, at Kalgan, Chahar Pro- 
vince. It was functioning until its dissolution as the sole 
bank of issue, government repository and fiscal agent of 
the Federal Autonomous Government of Meng Chiang. Of 
an initial 12 million yuan authorized capital, only 3 million 
yuan was paid up at the outset. The bank’s note issue 
was circulated in the country along the railway line from 
Peking to Suiyuan. The Mengkiang $ was linked to the 
yen and the F.R.B. $ at par. It had an arbitrary foreign 
exchange value of U.S.$23.7/16. 


The district of Mengchiang was forcibly stencilled out 
by the invading Japanese forces of the former provinces of 
Chahar, Suiyuan and the northern part of Shansi. Created 
in 1937, it ceased to exist as separate entity when the 
Nipponese army apparatus collapsed in 1945. During the 
brief span of time the area existed, it was estimated that 
its size approximated 506,000 square km, while the number 
of its inhabitants was indicated at about 5,500,000. 


Prior to the undeclared Sino-Japanese war, such finan- 
cial institutions as the Chahar Commercial Bank, Suiyuan 
Provincial Bank and the Hengyeh Bank of Suiyuan, were 
acting as official banks for those districts. Apart from 
paper emitted by these institutions before the war, notes 
belonging to Shansi banks and Tientsin banks were circulat- 
ing in the area. When Japanese troops occupied Kalgan, 
soon after the outbreak of hostilities, they founded there 
the Chanan Bank with a capital of Yen 1 million, which 
sum was borrowed from the Bank of Manchuo. The old 
banknotes were redeemed for an aggregate total of Yen 
10 million by the end of 1938.** 


On November 23, 1938, the Bank of Chanan was dis- 
solved and reorganized into the Meng Chiang Bank. The 
latter was capitalized at yen 12 million, of which one- 
quarter was paid up. The Mengchiang Bank issued its notes 
in denominations of yen 1, 5, 10 and 100, apart from 
subsidiary values of 50, 10, 5, 1 and % sen. Mengchiang’s 
currency was to be synchronized with that of the Nipponese 
yen bloc. 


It was the task of the Mengchiang Bank to rigidly 
control the foreign trade within its area.. The M.C. $ was 
unchallenged by any other currency, and all disbursements 
by the Inner Mongolian regime and the Japanese forces 
of occupation, as well as taxes and railway fares, were 
payable in the notes of this bank. The bank’s note issue, 
as long as published, was at the close of the year as follows: 


Year Total $ amount 
BO ey ees cicadas. kagesnaaspien- needa $ 18,000,000 
1938 36,000,000 
1939 60,000,000 
1940 93,000,000 
1941 114,000,000 
1942 83,000,000 


** See ‘The China Annual, 1943" (Tokyo & Shanghai), fol, 1122. 


Although directly linked to the Japanese yen and the 
F.R.B. $, with which it was being maintained at par, the 
newly created Administration had to contend with great 
difficulties as far as its currency was concerned. After ex- 
perimenting for some time, it was decided to ban the cir- 
culation of F.R.B. notes from the area constituting Inner 
Mongolia, and also Manchurian paper money. Like the 
F.R.B. dollar, the Mengchiang currency, in May, 1939, in 
spite of strict control over imports and exports, stood at a 
heavy discount when compared with Chinese fa-pi dollars. 
But with the elimination of the latter money from North 
China and Inner Mongolia, matters improved gradually in 
favor of the Mengchiang $. 


Exports from Mongolia to non-yen-bloc countries were 
virtually put on a barter, basis and, in addition, were sub- 
ject to the North China exchange control. Approximately 
12%% from the proceeds of such foreign exchanges derived 
from Mongolian exports were retained by the North China 
Federal Reserve Bank.+ 


The first issues of notes by the Mengchiang Bank were 
dated 1937 and consisted of denominations of 5, 10 and 50 
cents, as well as $1, $5 and $10. These notes display on 
the obverse subjects typical to Inner Mongolia, namely 
sheep herds, camels, the Great Wall of China, etc. The 
printers’ name is not marked on the notes. 


By May 8, 1948, an agreement for the granting of a 
credit for yen 100 million by the Bank of Japan to the Bank 
of Mengchiang was signed. This credit included a loan of 
yen 4,650,000 in January, 1943, which was later on increased 
to yen 50 million, as well as an additional credit for a like 
sum. Japanese Finance Minister Kaya remarked that the 
extension of the new credit would bolster the financial stand- 
ing of the Bank of Mengchiang. 


With the collapse of Japan, in August, 1945, the arti- 
ficially bolstered state of Mengkiang also broke down. Prince 
Teh, appointed by the Japanese, immediately after the 
breakdown, declared that he was forced by the Japanese to 
head the Government, but that he complied under duress 
only. Inner Mongolia once more became Chinese, but, in 
1948, was contested by the Chinese Communist armies as 
their sphere of interest. 


(9) CENTRAL RESERVE BANK OF CHINA 


As one of the direct consequences of the Sino-Japanese 
hostilities, the Central Reserve Bank of China, with the 
principal seat at Nanking, was born on January 1, 1941. 
Since the (legitimate) Central Bank of China had to remove 
first from Shanghai to Hankow, and then, to Chungking, 
(Szechuen), the Japanese deemed it essential to create a 
new (puppet) Central Bank for Central and South China. 


The organization of such an institution devolved en- 
tirely upon Japan, who—since 1937—was at war with the 
National Government of China. Already on February 6, 
1940, the then Finance Minister of Japan, Jukio Sakurauchi, 
declared in the Tokyo Diet that a new Central Bank of 


t See “U.S. Foreign Commerce Weekly”, reproduced in the Far Eastern 
Review of September, 1941. 
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issue will be established by the projected new Central (pup- 
pet) Government of China.. As regards the newly planned 
note issue, he added that same would not replace the North 
China and Mengkiang emissions, but would circulate within 
their own domain. “Japan will extend them all possible 
support to maintain their value’”’, thé Minister added accord- 
ing to a cabled Tokyo despatch transmitted~by Domei. 


The same news agency wired on April 13, 1940, from 
Nanking that a Commission was being formed there for 
studying methods of organizing the newly proposed institu- 
tion. It was resolved that, since North China and Meng- 
chiang (Inner Mongolia) had a special status, the banks 
of issue there should continue to function. Simultaneously, 
it was agreed that the new Central Reserve Bank of China 
should make these two institutions subsidiary organs and 
extend assistance to them when needed. 


The Preparatory Committee for the establishment of a 
new Central Reserve Bank began its labors at Nanking on 
May 1, 1940. By the middle of December of that year the 
deliberations of the Committee were advanced to such a 
stage that the opening of the new bank could be envisaged. 
Accordingly, laws were promulgated relative to the creation 
of a Central Reserve Bank of China. Furthermore, an Act 
was passed governing the provisional unification of the cur- 
rency, as well as regulations directing the creation of a 
Foreign Currency Commission. Chou Fu Hai, (puppet) 
Minister of Finance at Nanking, was concurrently to be 
Governor of the Central Reserve Bank of China. 


The opening of the new bank took place at Nanking on 
January 6, and at Shanghai on January 20, 1941. Its bank- 
notes were to be regarded as legal tender in Central China 
and were to circulate provisionally at par with the existing 
note issue of the legitimate Chungking Government. Pro- 
visional measures were, however, prepared, to be adopted in 
the event of the fa-pi dollar declining further in value, so 
that the worth of the new C.R.B. currency should be pro- 
tected and maintained. From that time onward it was 
unavoidable that a currency battle should start between 
Chungking and Nanking. 


The newly organized Central Reserve Bank of China was 
to be capitalized at 100 million yuan. Its note issue was 
to be secured to the extent of 40 percentum by gold and 
silver bullion. The bank’s first emission consisted of de- 
nominations of 1, 5, 10, 20 and 50 cents, as well as $1, 
$5, $10 and $100. The first notes were printed in Japan 
on unwatermarked paper. As a beginning the newly issued 
currency was to circulate in the three provinces of Kiangsu, 
Chekiang and Kiangsi only. Hsuchow, the Haichow district, 
the Wuhan area, Anking, South China, and Hainan Island 
were originally excluded. 


The reception which the newly created banknotes had 
in the Shanghai market, not to speak of the interior of the 
country, were distinctly unfavorable. The foreign banks 
declined to handle the paper money. On the other hand, 
the Chinese Maritime Customs recognized the new fiat money 
as legal tender within their realm, replacing the issue of 
the experimental Hua Shing Commercial Bank. The Chinese 
banks, at least during the initial period, declined to handle 
the new notes. The stations on the Shanghai-Nanking rail- 
way at first also refused to accept the new notes in payment 
of fares, insisting on (Japanese) military yen scrip. In 
the International Settlement of Shanghai, where the Chinese 
Courts functioned under the orders of Chungking, the new 
notes were refused acceptance by banks and the general 
public. In the French Concession, however, where the Law 
Courts were under the control of Nanking, the acceptance of 
new fiat money could be enforced to a certain degree. 
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On January 31, 1941, when the new bank was 25 days 
old, its note circulation aggregated 18,700,000 dollars. On 
March 15, the circulation figure was returned at 23,600,000 
dollars. Meanwhile the new (puppet) Government at Nan- 
king passed a law, according to which any person refusing 
to accept the new banknotes, would be liable to imprison- 
ment extending from three to ten years. By September 6, 
1941, the circulation of C.R.B. notes was $105,680,000. By 
that time Customs duties were no longer acceptable in fa-pi 
dollars, but only in the new currency. By the close of 
1941, the Central Reserve Bank had $260,000,000 worth of 


notes out. By February, 1942, the total had _ risen to 
$413,222,000. 


Meanwhile, the Chungking-issued fapi dollar, in terms 
of military yen scrip, declined at Shanghai to over $7 per 
yen in March, 1942, due to manipulation and forced measures 
by the puppet Nanking regime. By that time the munici- 
palities of the Settlement and the French Concession decreed 
that only C.R.B. dollars would henceforth be acceptable in 
payment of taxes and dues. The new bank declared its 
readiness to exchange old fa-pi notes at par against the new 
C.R.B. dollar, at least for a limited period. Under such 
circumstances the bank’s premises at Shanghai were every 
day besieged by a multitude of people who were panicky 
and eager to exchange their old fa-pi money. The crowds 
grew so large in extent that the bank would not exchange 
more than $300 per person. 


Offensive Against the Old Fa-Pi Dollar 


On March 9, 1942, a new offensive set in, aiming at 
the total ousting of the fa-pi dollar and its replacement by 
C.R.B. notes. The Central Reserve Bank of China decreed 
that it would no more open accounts in terms of the old 
yuan, but exclusively in C.R.B. dollars. Neither would 
fa-pi dollars be accepted any longer in payment of remit- 
tances into the occupied areas of China. All taxes were 
now to be paid in terms of the new dollar. At the same 
time, the Yokohama Specie Bank in Shanghai declared that 


henceforth it would give out yen quotations exclusively in 
terms of C.R.B. dollars. 


On March 24, 1942, the Central Reserve Bank of China 
ceased to exchange its notes at par against fa-pi. Simul- 
taneously it fixed the rate of exchange at 130 fa-pi $ equal 
to 100 C.R.B. $. On March 30, 1942, the Minister of 
Finance, Nanking, confirmed this ratio officially by issuing 
a proclamation. Same was worded as follows: 


“Upon the establishment of the Central Reserve Bank of China, this 
Department clarified in a Proclamation the principle that payments of all 
transactions carried out among the public, such as taxes and bills, should 
be exclusively conducted in notes issued by the Central Reserve Bank, “but 
at the same time, in view of the stability of the financial market and the 
protection of the properties of the people, the Department also permitted 
the equivalent use of old fa-pi in circulation for the sake of convenience. 


However, lately, the unlimited expansion of the circulation of old fa-pi 
naturally has led to a depreciation of those currencies, and a continued rise 
of commodity prices, and has increased the burden of the people's livelihood, 


foreshadowing contrary to expectations a further depreciation in various 
phases of social life. 


Deeply concerned over the sufferings of the people, and also with a 
view to stabilizing social life, the National Government of China hereby 
proclaims new currency regulations in accordance with the spirit of the 
Finance Minister's statement on December 19, 1940. The new currency re- 
gulations are as follows: 


Article 1. Regulations stipulating the par exchange between Central Re- 


serve Bank notes and various old fa-pi shall be abolished from March 31, 
1942, 


Article 2. Various old fa-pi notes at present in circulation shall be 
allowed to be used for the time being, except those old fa-pi which come 
under special conditions. 


Article 3. Upon contracts concluded prior to March 30, 1942, payment 
shall be made in old fa-pi or its equivalent, unless a particular currency 
is specified in the same contract. Nevertheless, in the event the Central 
Reserve Bank of China is concerned in these contracts, special regulations 
shall be transactions.(?) 


June 27, 1957 


The above-mentioned regulations are issued entirely as a temporary 
Measure to overcome the present difficulties, and the public are strongly 
urged to abide by the spirit of these regulations. 


Hence, those who fabricate malicious rumours, and those who take ad- 
vantage of these regulations for speculative purposes, will be punished 
according to the law, and no mercy shall be given. 


This proclamation shall be notified individually to all those concerned, 


and also posted in public places. 
By Order. The Finance Department. 


The National Government of China."’ 


By way of co-ordination, the Yokohama Specie Bank 
at Shanghai, beginning from April 7, 1942, quoted two 
different rates for military scrip, namely one in terms of 
old fa-pi, and another quotation in C.R.B. dollars. While 
the latter was $5.79 in C.R.B. money, the rate for old 
fa-pi was $7.547 for one yen. In quick succession further 
wilful changes took place, which can be gleaned from the 
succeeding table: 


1942 100 fa-pi — 1 Mil. Yen = 

Apr. 7 Mil. Yen 13.25 or Fa-pi $ 7.547 
May 22 12.00 8.35 
May 23 11.00 9.09 
May 26 9.00 aa ks ii 


Meanwhile, the Central Reserve Bank of China, in ac- 
cordance with pre-arranged plans, lowered its exchange rate 
in quick succession and, from May 20, 1942, onward, in daily 
intervals, until it had brought the ratio between old fa-pi 
dollars and new C.R.B. dollars to 2 to 1. The following 
record will illustrate the change: 


1942 100 fa-pi$ equaled 100 C.R.B. $ equaled 
March23 es 77 C.R.B.$ 129.87 fa-pi $ 

May 74 135.135 

May 71 140.845 

May 66 151.515 

May 60 166.666 

May 53 168.679 

May 50: 200.- 


Under date of May 27, 1942, Domei cabled from Nan- 


king regarding the change, stating that “. ... In view of 
the further decline in the value of the old fa-pi, which is 
threatening the livelihood of the people, the National Gov- 
ernment of China has decided to deprive old fa-pi of its 
legal status as currency in Shanghai, Nanking, and other 
areas in Kiangsu Province, as well as Chekiang and Anhui 
Provinces. Finance Minister Chou Fu Hai announced in a 
statement today.” (This despatch speaks about the Na- 
tional Government of China. Actually it was in Chungking, 
while the Nanking crowd were mere marionettes of the 
Japanese army). 


Holding that economic stability can only be achieved 
through the unification of currencies by circulating C.R.B. 
dollars as the sole legal tender, the (puppet), Finance 
Minister said that old fa-pi will no more be employed with- 
out the approval of the authorities. Considering; however, 
that huge amounts of old fa-pi were still in circulation 
amongst the Chinese masses, the exchange of old fa-pi at 
the rate of 2 to 1 would still be permitted for the time 
being, and until the publication of new regulations. 


Withdrawal of Fa-Pi Notes 


With a view to obtaining economic stability in areas 
under the control of the Japanese-controlled Nanking Gov- 
ernment, the latter sought unification of currencies. The 
Central Reserve Bank established a special department at 
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Shanghai for the unlimited exchange of old fa-pi notes 
against the new C.R.B. paper money at the fixed ratio of 2 
to 1. Notes valid for such exchange had to come from the 
Central Bank of China, the Bank of China or the Bank 
of Communications. The Farmers Bank’s fiat money was 
excluded’ from this arrangement. 


The new project was to enter into force on June 8, 
1942, and was to terminate a fortnight later, namely on 
June 21, 1942. Places for such exchange were indicated as 
the Central Reserve Bank of China’s branches in Kiangsu, 
Anhwei and Chekiang Provinces; also the Japanese banks 
in Central China and the Hua Shing Commercial Bank, as 
well as designated Native Banks and Exchange Shops. An 
ordinance dealing with the forthcoming redemption was 
issued on May 31, 1942, the text of which (as cabled by 
Domei from Nanking) follows here: 


100 C.R.B.$ = 1 Mil. Yen = 
or ~My “Yen 17.25 or "C.R.B, $$) 5:79 
18.00 6.555 
18.00 5.555 
12.00 5.555 
Article 1. The National Government of China will dispose of the old 


fa-pi in accordance with this ordinance. 


Article 2. The old fa-pi to be withdrawn for the purpose of this dis- 
posal will be banknotes issued by the Central Bank of China, the Bank of 
China, and the Bank of Communications. 


Article 3. The Central Reserve Bank of China will be charged with the 
task of calling in the old fa-pi. 


Article 4. The Central Reserve Bank of China will exchange the old 
fa-pi for its notes at the rate of 2 to 1. However, the Government will be 
able to issue government bonds of the same face-value in place of the 
C.R.B. notes, or record the sum as a deposit with the Central Reserve Bank 
of China. 


The Government may transfer to the Central Reserve Bank of China 
govetnment bonds equivalent to the value of C.R.B. notes, issued in redemp- 
tion of old fa-pi and an equal amount of bonds against the deposits made 
through the exchange of old notes for C.R.B. notes. 

Article 5. The old subsidiary notés will temporarily be permitted to re- 
main in circulation at half the value of those issued by the Central Reserve 
Bank of China. 


Article 6. Existing credits and obligations based on the old fa-pi will 
be regarded as having automatically shifted to the C.R.B, notes as the 
basis at the rate of two to one. 


Article 7. New contracts based on the old fa-pi after this ordinance takes 
effect, will be invalid. 


Article 8. The areas in which this ordinance will be enforced are for 
the time being the provinces of Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei and the 
cities of Shanghai and Nanking. 


Article 9. Detailed rules governing the withdrawal of the old fa-pi will 
be fixed at the Central Reserve Bank of China. 


Article 10. This ordinance will remain effective until further notice. 


The withdrawal of fa-pi notes necessitated the flotation 
by the Nanking (puppet) Ministry of Finance of a stabiliza- 
tion loan for $1,500,000,000. Bonds, which were not 
negotiable, called for 5% interest; the loan was to mature 
after 30 years. Following the 11th year, semi-annual draw- 
ings (with lottery prizes) for redemption of 1/40th, of the 
principal was to take place. While the bonds could not be 
sold, bought or pledged at will, they were acceptable as 
security for loans from the Central Reserve Bank of China. 
This decision was published on May 81, 1942; at that time 
the total issue of new C.R.B. notes amounted to $820,327,- 
000. For the purpose of re-adjusting old fa-pi a special 
Committee was elected. Some was to be governed by the 
following regulations: 

“Article 1. The Ministry of Finance and the Central Reserve Bank of 
China, in order to re-adjust the old fa-pi with a view to financial stabiliza- 


tion, have jointly established the Committee for the re-adjustment of the 
old fa-pi. 

Article 2, The Committee for the re-adjustment for the old fa-pi shall 
be composed as follows: 

(a) Six representatives from the Central Reserve Bank. 

(b) Four representatives, from the Finance Ministry. 
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Article 3. The Vice-Governor of the Central Reserve Bank shall serve 
concurrently as Chairman of the Committee for the re-adjustment of the old 
fa-pi. 7 : 


Article 4. The Committee for the re-adjustment of old fa-pi shall invite 
Chinese and Japanese financial experts to be advisors. 


Article 5. The Committee for the re-adjustment of old fa-pi shall esta- 
blish its head-office in Shanghai, and branch offices in various other impor- 
tant places. 


Article 6. The offices of the Committee for the re-adjustment of the old 
fa-pi may be divided into sections, if necessary, for the transaction of 
business. 


Article 7, The staff-members of the Committee for the re-adjustment of 


the old fa-pi shall be elected from amongst the employees of the Central 
Reserve Bank. 


Article 8. The Committee for the re-adjustment of the old fa-pi may 
entrust the execution of its plan to the head or branch, or sub-branch, offices 
of the Central Reserve Bank, 


Article 9. The funds of the Committee for the re-adjustment of old 
fa-pi shall be appropriated from the National Treasury. 


Article 10. The Committee for the re-adjustment of the old fa-pi shall 
be dissolved after the work of re-adjustment is completed. 


Article 11. These regulations shall become effective as from the date of 
approval.” 


At the same time, the Nanking (puppet) authorities 
published a new ordinance dealing with the protection of 
the new currency, threatening imprisonment and fines for 
those who either intentionally prevent the circulation of 
C.R.B. notes, or who impair their credit. Those who refuse 
to accept the notes were liable to imprisonment of between 
three and ten years, and a fine of not less than $5,000. 


The deadline for conversion of old fa-pi was not ex- 
tended in Shanghai, so that from June 21, 1942, onward 
only C.R.B. notes could be used there. All accounts in 
banks, both debit and credit balances, were then converted 
into C.R.B. dollars. The same ruling referred also to pri- 
vate obligations in old fa-pi $. The tram and bus lines 
at Shanghai, when selling tickets, would insist on C.R.B. 
currency, making an exception with the 10-cents fa-pi notes, 
because same could usefully serve as 5-cents change. An 
extension for conversion of fa-pi was granted certain inland 
districts in Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei, but not for 
Nanking, Shanghai, Soochow, Hangchow, Pengpu, Wusih, 
Chingkiang, Changchow and Wuhu; the said extension ex- 
pired on June 30, 1942. 


The next step was taken in the South. From July 10, 
1942, redemption of old fa-pi notes was to begin in South 
China, including the cities of Canton, Swatow and Amoy. 


Between June 8 and June 380, 1942, altogether $1, 
128,000,000 old fa-pi was exchanged against C.R.B. dollars 
in Central China. By the close of the ‘half-year the note 
circulation of the Central Bank of China was returned at 
$1,211,000,000. The large increase was, of course, due to 
the redemption policy of fa-pi notes. 


At the beginning of August, 1942, the Central Reserve 
Bank opened its own branch at Hankow, where exchange of 
old for new dollar banknotes was inaugurated. Redemp- 
tion of fa-pi ‘was to start there on August 10, to be con- 
cluded two weeks later. 


Meanwhile, the Central Reserve Bank of China, on July 
28, 1942, had signed a loan agreement for yen 100,000,000 
which Japan had granted for the purpose of supporting the 
foundation of China’s new currency system. 


When it became evident that not all holders of old 
fa-pi had effected exchanges against C.R.B. money, the 
(puppet) Nanking authorities decreed that, as a final con- 
cession to holders of such notes, they were fixing the period 
from November 2 to December 1, 1942, as ultimate date 
for redemption. After December 1, old notes could not 
be used under any circumstances within the occupied areas; 
and they also could not be held or transported. 


Until the end of October, 1942, more than $1,600,000,- 
000 of old fa-pi notes was turned in for exchange, and an 
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additional $400,000,000 was expected to be presented be- 
fore the close of November. The note circulation of the 
Central Reserve Bank of China, as of October 31, 1942, 
was indicated at over 2 billion C.R.B. dollars. 


Since a final period for conversion was given to Shang- 
hai, Kiangsu, Chekiang and Anhwei (to December 1, 1942), 
the authorities saw fit to also grant such an extension to 
Canton and other southern cities, namely until January 25, 
1943. In a similar manner Hankow and surrounding dis- 
tricts also obtained a final date for conversion of old fa-pi 
notes, namely the period between January 16 and February 
14, 1943. This concluded the plan of the withdrawal of 
all old fa-pi notes formerly in use in the occupied zones of 
Central and South China. It was, and is, of course, im- 
possible to estimate the total of such notes actually in cir- 
culation in those districts, just as it is not apparent how 
much was still being hidden, how much was held back for 
the purpose of smuggling the old notes out for the purpose 
of gains in exchange, etc. 

‘Concomitantly with C.R.B. paper money, the Japanese 
military yen scrip was in circulation in the identical occupi- 
ed districts of China, a sort of friendly rival. The Japanese 
military authorities decided as a “friendly gesture to the 
Nanking Government” to completely stop the further 
emission of military yen notes, as of April 1, 1943. Despite 
this concession the Japanese military yen was, however, to 
remain in circulation. The official statement further said 
that at the original juncture no measures will be under- 
taken to withdraw military yen from circulation, or to re- 
value Central Reserve Bank note rate, current debts and 
credits based on military yen notes. This important change 
undoubtedly was in favor of the paper money issued by 
the Central Reserve Bank of China and ought to have had a 
favorable reaction on the market. Yet, the attitude of the 
Chinese public tended toward the other direction, and com- 
modity prices rose considerably. 


It must be admitted that the maintenance of the 
value of the C.R.B. dollar was not accomplished, for com- 
modity prices in Central China rose constantly and to an 
alarming extent. In order to bolster the C.R.B. dollar, 
the Bank of Japan, on August 25, 1944, granted another 
loan for yen 400,000,000 to the Central Reserve Bank of 
China; the period was five years. At that occasion the 
Japanese Minister of Finance, Satoro Ishiwata, declared that 
Japan was fully prepared to extend all-out co-operation 
and assistance to the National Government of China, in 


order to enable the Central Reserve Bank to consolidate and 
expand its business. 


Provisions in the Charter Relative to the Bank’s Note Issue 


“Article XVI. The approval of the National Government (puppet) shall 
be obtained in regard to the maximum amount of the notes to be issued by 
the Central Reserve Bank of China. 


Article XVII. The Central Reserve Bank shall issue notes in five de- 

pre ovit viz., $1, $5, $10, $50, $100, and subsidiary notes in denominations 
n. 2 

Article XVIII. The notes issued by the Central Reserve Bank of China 


shall be the legal tender of the Republic of China and be in circulation with- 
out restriction. 


Article XIX. The notes of the Central Reserve Bank of China shall be 
fully redeemable in, and convertible into, national dollars or foreign cur- 
rencies. 


Article XX. At least 40% of the reserve set as security against the note 
issue shall be in cash. The remainder may be in bonds issued or guaranteed 
by the National Government or other commercial papers provided for in 
paragraphs 6 to 8 in Article XXIV. 


Article XXI. The cash reserve of the Central Bank of China shall con- 
sist of (1) Silver dollars, silver and gold bullion, and (2) foreign currency 
and deposits in foreign currency. 

Article XXII. The reserves set against the note issue of the Central 
Reserve Bank of China shall be made known to the public. The amount of 
notes in circulation and reserves set against them shall be published in de- 
tail every week. . 

Article XXIII, The notes issued by the Central Reserve Bank of China 
shall be exempted from taxation on the issue of notes." 


June 27, 1957 


On June 24, 1944, the bank’s paper money appeared 
for the first time in denominations of $500. On that date, 
the Minister of Finance at Nanking announced that an 
amendment to Article XIX of the Charter, relative to the 
note issue, was passed, reading as follows: 


“The Central Reserve Bank of China is authorized to issue notes in seven 
denominations: $1, $5, $10, $50, $100, $200 and $500, and also notes in sub- 
sidiary currency.” 

The note-emissions of the Central Reserve Bank of 
China, beginning from 1943, showed unmistakable symptoms 
of rapid depreciation. Inflation set in and could not be 
stopped. 


Notes in denomination of $1,000, dated 1944, made 
their appearance in the Shanghai market in February of 
1945. In April they were followed by denominations of 
$5,000; these latter, dated 1945, were on the market in 
June of that year. Continual shortage of notes made the 
Central Reserve Bank of China issue banknotes in denomina- 
tions of 10,000 dollars. These bore the date of 1944 and 
first entered the Shanghai market on July 31, 1945. 


Circulation Figures of Central Reserve Bank of China Notes 


The circulation figures for C.R.B. notes were not 
published with regularity. Possibly this was due to the 
prevalence of war in China. The volume published was 
made available with considerable delay. So, for instance, 
were the circulation figures for the period June, 1942, to 
March, 1943, not yet published officially by March, 1943. 
The following particulars are supplied by two different 
sources, namely (a) by the “Oriental Economist”’,* a 
monthly of importance published at Tokyo; and (b) by the 
Central Reserve Bank authorities at Shanghai. Following 
are the particulars: 


Figures supplied by Oriental Economist 


Dollar Subsid Figs. supplied by C.R.B. 
Notes Notes Total Index Total issue in yuan 
$ 12,200 $ 1,450 $ 15,650 70.89 $ 13,812,872 
17,790 2,039 ; 102.98 17,289,192 
26,117 2,061 28,179 146.35 30,450,036 
31,384 2,424 33,807 175.58 38,782,046 
42,157 3,944 45,101 234.23 48,994,598 
60,192 4,460 64,632 335.66 70,736,582 
70,928 5,317 16,244 395.97 86,582,963 
93,935 6,266 100,201 520.39 103,362,963 
93,192 9,878 103,071 535.30 119,500,963 
113,731 11,800 125,530 651.94 150,589,963 
146,876 13,953 160,828 835.26 180,811,963 
221,924 18,972 237,317 1232.50 260,938,233 
_ 285,695 18,972 304,667 1582.28 325,930,233 

390,655 22,566 413,222 2146.06 413,221,925 
572,349 28,141 600,489 3118.63 600,489,215 
633,370 27,229 660,599 3430.81 

796,125 24,202 820,327 4260.35 820,327,385 

1,212,000 


The Turn of the Tide 


As the war progressed and armed resistance on the 
part of China’s forces continued in face of almost insur- 
mountable obstacles, the economic situation not only in 
Japan, but also in the extensive area  boastfully styled 
“Co-Prosperity Sphere”, worsened visibly. China had been 
fighting Japan for more than seven years when Germany 
and her satellites in Europe broke down completely, leaving 
Japan alone in a struggle which she herself had initiated. 
In Central China inflation was rampant already in 1943, 
but gathered momentum like an avalanche in the course 
of the first semester of 1945. Some important commodities 
had by that time risen in terms of C.R.B. yuan up to 50,000 
times when compared with 1937. 


* Figures by the “Oriental Economist” are in thousands, i.e. add 000. 
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The output of new notes was insufficient for market 
requirements because all commodities had skyrocketed in 
a quicker pace than media of payment could be produced. 
Central China witnessed a severe inflation in 1945. In the 
early summer of that year, and extending over some months, 
the velocity of depreciation was so fast that new emission 
of fiat money became impossible, notwithstanding the fact 
that large denominations (namely $5,000 and $10,000) 
were channeled into the market. At that time, premia for 
banknotes against checks drawn against current accounts 
in banks rose as high as 30% in favor of the former. 


From that time onward, the Central Reserve Bank 
management gave up to number its note output; instead, 
three letters from the alphabet replaced the former serial 
numbers. Whether or not these letters meant anything 
than a mere formality is not obvious. It is generally sur- 
mised that in the final stages of its career, the Central 
Reserve Bank of China neglected to register its note issue 
in its books, delivering in bulk, as it left the printing press, 
to Japanese army trucks which carted the paper away. After 
all, the institution was the bank of the Nipponese forces, 
under whose orders it stood. 


During this period, and for some months thereafter, 
it was a common sight to find C.R.B. $100 notes lying in the 
streets of Shanghai, often torn into parts. These had been 
given to beggars who, in utter contempt, tore up the dona- 
tion ayd threw it into the gutter. The Shanghai Tramway 
Co. would not accept payment for its tariff fare of $500 a 
trip, if tendered in $100 bills. 


When, by the middle of August, 1945, Japan had to 
give up the struggle and sue for peace, the fate of C.R.B. 
fiat money, and other “puppet currency”, was definitely 
sealed. When first introduced in 1941, C.R.B. notes were 
said to have replaced by force of circumstances the former 
China National Currency dollar “. . . . in order to improve 
the livelihood of the people”. Actually, its circulation pro- 
duced effects just to the contrary, for it made millions of 
impoverished people still poorer. 


It was a trait of magnanimity on the part of the right- 
ful (Chinese) Central Government Authorities to declare 
their readiness to redeem the flood of paper money left 
behind by the former puppet regime. The latter, when 
forced to confess that altogether its issue of C.R.B. notes 
in Central China aggregated 1,873,000,000,000 dollars. 
Stupendous as this sum might appear for four years and 
eight months administration within a portion of China only, 
it became almost instantly obvious that the actual amount 
forced upon the market was very much larger. According 
to news cabled from Tokyo and published in the Shanghai 
morning :daily “Shing Pao” of November 8, 1945, the Cen- 
tral Reserve Bank note circulation actually stood at 
$3,321,690,000,000, or nearly double the admitted figure. 
But observers remained skeptical and foresaw still larger 
floods of paper. In the early autumn of 1945, the Central 
Reserve Bank management stated that it was holding 27,000 
gold bars as reserve against its note isste (each bar weigh- 
ing about 10 ounces, or 312.50 grams), but that one-half 
supposedly was lodged with the Yokohama Specie Bank. 


The conversion rate fixed by the Central Bank of 
China in October, 1945, was 200 C.R.B. dollars for one 
C.N.C. $1. In reality the ratio ought to have been much 
higher, judging by the inner value of the “puppet currency”. 
In taking such a burden upon itself, the Central Government 
had the welfare of the numerous holders of fiat notes 
issued by the usurpers at heart. Undoubtedly, the conver-— 
sion of so huge a sum was bound to leave derogatory traces 
upon the status of C.N.C. dollar notes. Possibly the harm 
caused could be compensated by claiming reparations from 
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ARGUMENT ON CONTRADICTIONS IN CHINA 


There are certainly some astonishing things happening, 
or at least being said, in the course of the rectification cam- 
paign. When the Party leader who is in ¢harge of the 
United Front Work Department (Li Wei-han) asked the 
leaders of collaborating parties, at a forum sponsored by 
that department, to put forward criticisms of the Com- 
munist Party, they promptly responded to this unprece- 
dented invitation. The Vice-Chairman of the China De- 
mocratic League (Chang Po-chun) at once made a bold 
claim. He demanded a clear-cut line of demarcation be- 
tween the functions and powers of the administration and 
the Communist Party organisation in Government institu- 
tions. All affairs in these institutions, he said, should be 
decided by administrative bodies based on collective leader- 
ship. At present, he said, the Communist Party group prac- 
tically decided everything, and this would inevitably in- 
fringe upon the power of non-Communist Party people at 
leading posts. He also asked that intellectuals be allowed 
to organise publishing houses of a co-operative nature so 
as to enable more people to give expression to their view. 
What this amounted to was for a share in the power both 
of Government and of Publication. 


Another high official of the old regime, who is a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee of the collaborating Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Kuomintang, carried the argu- 
ment over to the higher educational institutions, demanding 
the abrogation of the Party Committee as the leading organ 
therein, and that non-Communists should have the right to 
take part in discussions of major questions. Another de- 
mocratic party leader, Chang Nai-chi, said that as Minister 
of Food he got along with the Party organisation in the 
Ministry but not without effort. But he must have shat- 
tered the composure of the Communists when he denounced 
the People’s Daily editorial of April 22 entitled ‘“Indus- 
trialists and Businessmen Should Continue to Remould Them- 
selves and Render Active Services,’ saying such propaganda 
regarding the national bourgeoisie was doctrinaire. 

The line taken by the Chairman of the Trade Unions, 
Lai Jo-yu, was that the trade unions must co-operate with 
the managements of enterprises as well as with the Com- 
munist Party representatives. : 


Japan for the entire C.R.B. issue redeemed, always provided 
~ that such justified claims become retrievable in fact. The 
redemption of C.R.B. notes was started at Shanghai on 
November 1 and was planned to proceed until end of March, 
1946. After that date C.R.B. fiat money was to become 
irredeemable. 


The demonetization of C.R.B. scrip was officially ter- 
minated on March 31, 1946. Up to March 27 (according 
to the “North China Daily News’ (Shanghai) of April 1) 
the total of redeemed notes came up to C.R.B. $3,759,400,- 
000,000, a figure which then was estimated to have repre- 
sented four-fifths of the total issue. 


Under date of October 28, 1946, the Chinese journal 
“Shun Pao” reported that, after granting a period of final 
grace for the exchange of C.R.B. notes, extending from 
September 1 to September 30, 1946, a further lot of 
$27,464,199,382 was presented for redemption. With this 
last lot the total sum of ‘bogus’ notes called in aggregated 
C.R.B. $4,243,179,289,008, a sum which largely exceeded the 
officially indicated total, as given by the puppet authorities. 


(To be Continued) 


People should be encouraged to call on Government de- 
partments, whether they come to make complaints, to ask 
questions or just to pay a visit instead of being rudely 
turned away, and a joint conference of the State Council 
and the Party Central Committee agreed on this. All 
officials must strengthen their contacts with the masses. 
At about the same time the Central Committee of the Party 
issued its directive calling on leading Party personnel both 
at the Centre and in the Provinces, to take part in physical 
labour ‘‘as frequently as possible, which would enable them 
to “discover and settle problems in good time and so im- 
prove their work of leadership.” Scientists pleaded for 
tolerance for contending views in scientific studies on the 
basis of unity and mutual help; more facilities for research 
with collective effort and better leadership and the adapta- 
tion of good experience from other countries, not the Soviet 
Union alone. Both the Michurin and Morgan schools ought 
to be allowed to argue it out. Scientists had to waste too 
much time in administrative work and social activities, and 
ought to be able to spend more time in the laboratories and 
libraries. 


Perhaps most astonishing of all was the defence by 
the People’s Daily of the right even to strike by the workers 
and its criticism of officialdom for failure to understand 
their needs. It admitted incidentally that there had actual- 
ly been mass petitions or strikes in some organisations re- 
cently, caused by officialdom and bureaucratism. The work- 
ers were compelled to strike, said the paper, because there 
was no other solution, since nothing had been done to settle 
reasonable demands, while some officials had lied or made 
promises they did not keep. Some officials indeed regarded 
complaining workers as “reactionary, and even adopted 
various ways of attacking them.” It is generally under- 
stood that in his unpublished speech at the end of February 
Mao Tse-tung actually mentioned strikes as one of the ways 
in which some contradictions among the people could be 
solved. 


Philosophers who took part in another forum demanded 
a break with dogmatism and a more realistic approach to 
the history of Chinese philosophy, and all agreed that dog- 
matism was chiefly to blame for shortcomings in teaching 
and research therein. Scholars from all parts of the coun- 
try who attended the three-day forum agreed that it was 
biassed and crude to classify ancient philosophers by label- 
ling them as materialists or idealists and held that the 
ideas of the old scholars should be examined against their 
historical backgrounds and individual points of view. It is 
understood that as a result of the forum the works of the 
classical Chinese philosophers of all schools will be annotated 
and translated into modern Chinese and that works by 
foreign scholars on the history of Chinese philosophy will 
be translated into Chinese to facilitate research work—a 
signal tribute to the brilliance of the work of foreign Sino- 
logues which is as striking as it is thoroughly deserved. 


It has yet to be seen, however, whether all these things 
mean what they seem or whether strange visions are about. 
The People’s Daily—after being rebuked for addressing the 
national bourgeoisie in patronising or doctrinaire terms— 
turns some days later to a homily on “The Whole Party 
Must Seriously Study How to Solve Contradictions Within 
the Ranks of the People Correctly,” and declares that “a 
vigorous change has taken place in the political life of the 
people of China.” It went on to criticise those Party mem- 
bers in leading positions who had adopted a working style 
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RIFTS IN WORKER-PEASANT “ALLIANCE” IN CHINA 


Quite a lot of argument is going on in China nowadays 
as to who is doing best (or worst) in the new People’s State. 
The farmers are convinced that the workers in mines and 
industry must be getting all that additional prosperity the 
people had been promised. The people in mines and fac- 
tories are convinced, since their own lot is not appreciably 
better, that all the prosperity is going to the farmers. In 
actual fact neither of the two major groups is doing all 
that better, in spite of higher wages. But the argument 
formed the subject of an editorial in the Peking People’s 
Daily on (of all days) April 1. Few doubt the importance 


that isolated them from the masses. “There is no question 
that the people support us. But some contradictions with 
which we are not familiar and which we do not want to take 
into consideration have gradually developed between the 
people and us, Our society has been in the midst of great 
changes for a long period. The period of the war of re- 
sistance against the Japanese was a great change. The 
period of the war of liberation was a great change also. 
But the present change is even deeper than those of the 
past. We are building socialism.” 


Former bourgeois or petty bourgeois intellectuals, hav- 
ing now “lost their former social foundation,” were now 
becoming working class intellectuals. The people were, of 
course, overjoyed by the bright prospects of the new epoch, 
but (with a glance over the shoulder at the Party folk) ‘‘ine- 
vitably they feel unaccustomed to the new environment.” 
But the old “crude and compulsory” methods would serve 
no longer. The Party will have to use the patient methods 
of persuasion to help the bourgeoisie and petty bourgeoisie 
accept Socialism consciously. A dire warning followed. 
People in leading positions who fail to see or are unable to 
solve correctly the internal contradictions ‘undoubtedly are 
in danger politically.” 

But while it is now held by the powers that be that the 
great class struggle has simply dissolved into a mass of con- 
tradictions which may yield to kindness and persuasion, it ‘s 
made quite clear that the world class struggle must still go 
on. All this is therefore a variant of a familiar and some- 
what melancholy phenomenon. Chinese unite, and Down 
with the Capitalist Foreigner. It was the same with the 
Nationalists. As soon as they ran into domestic difficulties, 
they turned to anti-foreign agitation and stultified them- 
selves and their plans really to build a new China. So far 
the turning of the Communist struggle from a domestic to 
an external front has involved no suggestion beyond de- 
fence against the aggressive Imperialists and Capitalists. 
But the call for unity at home and throughout the Com- 
munist Camp on the basis of a world class struggle may or 
may not supersede the basic principle which has had an inn- 
ings of two years since the new men took over from Stalin 
and Mao became the real leader and mouthpiece of the 
Chinese Communists in place of Liu Shao-chi. It has been 
said that Peking had taken over the ideological leadership— 
and that is certainly true, though Tito has yet to put in a 
new claim. The former British Ambassador to Moscow says 
Communism must have “an infallible guide” for it is that 
type of faith and creed. He recalls with just pride that he 
predicted even ten months before Stalin’s death that he 
would be inclined to put his money on Mao Tse-tung, and 
that this is now a fact. But the abandonment of the na- 
tional for the international struggle is by no means wholly 
reassuring, 


of the worker-peasant alliance, it claimed, but not all com- 
pletely understand, and some even have misconceptions 
about, the work and life of workers and peasants. Examples 
of current mutterings are cited. Some say that agricultural 
labour is not as important as industrial labour; others say 
that the peasants perform heavy labour and get low pay 
while the workmen perform light labour and get high pay; 
that is why the peasants do not rest content\with the rural 
work and find their way to the cities. The line taken in 
the editorial was that work is a matter of honour for both 
workers and peasants, while it was argued that the living 
standards of both groups had been bettered. 

Each year the peasants contribute some 7% of their 
net income to the State as agricultural tax, and in ex- 
changing their farm produce for manufactured goods the 
peasants also make certain contributions to the State ac- 
cumulation of capital through the price contributions to the 
State accumulation of capital through: the price differential 
between: manufactured goods and farm produce, estimated 
at 5% of income. The two items account for about 12% 
of the net income of the peasants. On the other hand, the 
main portion of the net value of production created by the 
working class is placed at the disposal of the State. The 
workers also pay commodity tax when buying consumer 
goods. The main part of the Budgetary income of the 
State comes from the working class. The burden carried 
by the peasants, it is asserted, is much less than before 
liberation, when (it is asserted) poor peasants and farm 
hands had to turn over 70% of their net income to landlords, 
usurers and the ruling organs, land rent alone amounting 
to 60,000 million catties of grain a year. Meanwhile the 
price differential is being constantly reduced between manu- 
factured goods and farm products. The peasants increased 
their income by 2,000 million yuan by the rise of 10% 
in farm produce procurement prices compared with 1950 
while the prices of manufactured goods remained basically 
unchanged. Moreover, gross output of grain amounted to 
220,000 million in 1949 and 368,000 million catties in 1956. 

Compared with 1936, the living standard of the workers 
was raised about 26% and of the peasants by about 29%, 
The State has extended a series of material aid to the pea- 
sants. Between 1950 and 1956, the State invested 2,600- 
m. yuan in water conservancy projects, issued relief funds 
amounting to 1,310 m. yuan, spent 1,270 m. yuan on im- 
proved strains and new farm tools, a total of 5,180 m., 
yuan, or one-third of the taxes paid by the peasants in 
seven years. In addition, the State has issued to the 
peasants low-interest loans amounting to 8,000 m. yuan, 
True, the living standards in China are quite backward com- 
pared with some of the more advanced countries. But this 
backward condition began to change with the liberation, 
but if it is to continue the misunderstandings between worker 
and peasant must be removed and the alliance be con- 
solidated. 

It is claimed in China that co-operativization increased 
production, as in fact should be expected unless there is 
gross mismanagement. It is admitted on the other hand that 
too many co-operatives and members lave suffered a reduc- 
tion of income. It is pointed out that the output of grain 
in 1956 was 20,000 million catties above 1955, but critics 
say that the additional output hardly equals what ought 
to be expected of the additional areas reclaimed and brought 
under cultivation and that this tota] does not in fact re- 
veal the average output per man or per mow. To this the 
Government (like a writer in China Youth) retort by quot- 
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ing one sample from a single county of Anyang in Honan, 
which shows poor peasants’ income rose by 31%, new lower 
middle peasants by 25%; new higher middle peasants by 
18%; old lower middle peasants 14%; old higher middle 
peasants 15%; rich peasants 37%; and landlords 39%. The 
figures as they are ought to be rather disquieting to those 
who regarded landlords, rich peasants and all but the poor 
peasants as the major menace. 


But be that as it may, three basic reasons are blamed 
for the fact that higher output produced lower income. 
The first was the incidence of flood and other calamities. 
It is generally agreed, of course, that these cannot be re- 
garded as reflecting on the issue. Secondly, improper man- 
agement and control, which relates to the notorious imper- 
fections of the whole system. Nor does it follow, as is 
claimed, that experience is gained from defects and mis- 
takes. Thirdly, blame is thrown on the restriction imposed 
on the level of production development of the co-operatives 
at present. ‘ 

It is admitted that the lot of the peasants is still com- 
paratively difficult and hard but it is better than it used 
to be, and in irrigation alone a tremendous amount of work 
has been done especially in new areas with an acreage of 
over 150 million mow. In 1956 Hunan Province (China’s 
famous major rice-bowl) suffered from the worst drought 
for decades, and from June to the latter part of December 
over a period of between 170 and 180 days, there was no 
rain to speak of in the entire province. Ponds and wells 
dried up, rivulets ceased to flow, and even drinking water 
had to be rationed. In the struggle against the drought, 
the authorities mobilised more than three million persons 
and one million water wheels, bringing water over moun- 
tains and fields to save large quantities of crops. But, 
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retort the critics, wells were sunk which could not be used, 
dikes and dams were constructed to no purpose, and man 
power and material resources were wasted considerably. 
Such a situation did exist in fact’in some areas, but these 
defects ought not to be exaggerated. 


Because of the abolition of the system of private 
ownership of land and the enforcement of unified working 
of the land, measures for the increase of production have 
been enforced more effectively and speedily. By twin- 
cropping, conversion of dry into wet fields, and the plant- 
ing of more paddy, the acreage has been increased by 50 
million mow. The increased per unit yield represented 
about half the increased output for 1956. Better strains 
of rice and cotton seeds, twin cropping to continuous crops, 
all had their part and it is contended that these things could 
not have been done had not the peasants been organised 
into co-operatives. 

Again, it is argued that with the enforcement of the 
system of reward according to labour in the APCs, and the 
system of labour quotas, the labour efficiency of the peasants 
was raised. In Szechwan last year labour productivity and 
attendance rate rose by 20%. In Shansi the peasants in 
the past averaged only 120 working days a year, now they 
average about 250 days. It is also contended, without 
much conviction, that because of the elimination of exploita- 
tion, the activeness and creativeness of the peasants were 
fully manifested. It is admitted, on the other hand, that 
the peasants complain that they have to work far harder 
than before and that even on holidays they had no rest. 
But the situation is not so tense as it is made out to be. 
Admittedly the personal problems of the members are often 
disregarded and the dissatisfaction caused thereby is just. 
But it is contended that in the rural areas the APCs have 
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REPORTS FROM CHINA 


Peking and Lhasa—Following Peking’s decision to post- 
pone the so called ‘democratic’ reforms in Tibet, Lhasa re- 
ported that most Han personnel now working in Tibet would 
leave for other parts of China in the near future. Lhasa 
pointed out that since Peking had resolved not to carry out 
‘democratic’ reform within the next six years, the present 
set-up and staff were too big and that retrenchment would 
also stimulate the initiative of the Tibetans. Peking was 
unable to achieve early results in forcing socialism on Tibet 
and is preoccupied at present with industrialization, agricul- 
tural and political problems at home, therefore it had to 
relax control over Tibet but the Party stalwarts remain 
firm to socialize Tibet in future—six years later to be cor- 
rect. Meantime, Peking continued to woo the Dalai Lama, 
spiritual ruler of the Himalayan country of 1 million and 
his co-ruler the Panchen Lama by aiding them in their efforts 
to build a “happy and politically and religiously prosperous 
Tibet”. A convoy of more than 140 ‘Liberation’ trucks ar- 
rived in Lhasa early this month with a great quantity of 
supplies from China. Peking and Lhasa did not say whether 
troops would be withdrawn. 


Flood and Harvest—Peking announced that two million 
mow of the early rice crop in Kwangtung suffered from 
floods but the province’s remaining 30 million mow were 
unharmed and it claimed that there was still hope of exceed- 
ing last year’s rice output. Private reports from China re- 
vealed that 9 provinces were affected by heavy rains and 
fioods. Fukien seriously suffered; storms resulted in floods 
covering the northern and western parts of the province. 
Floods in Kwangtung were more serious; over 50 towns 
were under water and 2,000 people had drowned or were 
missing. Rising rivers also caused floods in Kwangsi, Hunan, 
Kiangsi, Kiangsu, east Anhwei, north Chekiang and in Sze- 
chuan. Hsinhua news stated that 150 persons had lost their 
lives. throughout Kwangtung in stemming the recent flood 
but that the province’s early rice crop due in a month’s time 
was expected “‘to reach or exceed last year’s record if nothing 
unexpected happens in the coming weeks.” The State Coun- 
cil in Peking directed all cooperatives to take measures to 
ensure greater agricultural production in the face of floods 
in the South and of the threatening drought in the North. 


Sscialistic Capitalists—At a meeting of Chinese capital- 
ists held recently in Peking it was debated whether capital- 
ists now drawing fixed interest remained capitalists, and 
whether the state representatives in state-private enterprises 
should now be withdrawn. A Shanghai capitalist also de- 
manded that the period of payment of fixed interest on capi- 
tal in joint enterprises be extended to 20 years instead of 
the present seven; however, other capitalists opposed this. 
Many said that the present state policy of buying over pri- 
vate enterprises was practical. Most speakers, including the 
Chairman of All-China Federation, favoured the retention 
of the state representatives “to ensure running enterprises 
on a consistent socialist line and to improve relations be- 
tween the capitalists and workers’. The meeting debated 
whether Chinese capitalists, who now drew a fixed interest 
from the state, and could no longer make profit directly 
from their capital should still be called capitalists. Many 
speakers said that they remained capitalists since the fixed 


made provision for many of the aged, weak, orphaned, 
widowed, and disabled, and that the “five guarantee” system 
is now beginning to be applied. There have been many 
defects as well as achievements in the first year of co- 
operativization. Too many expected too much all at once, 
and mere aspirations are not realities, as some of the very 
naive youths assumed. The 40-article Programme for Agri- 
cultural Development will take a dozen years to fulfil; it 
cannot be done in a day. 


interest derived from exploitation; but they differed from 
capitalists before the socialist change-over of private con- 
cerns because they now wanted to offer their efforts to the 
cause of socialism. 


Second Five-Year Plan—Peking disclosed that during 
the second 5-year plan period, China will increase invest- 
ment in agriculture and light industry while maintaining 
heavy industry priority. Capital accumulation and con- 
sumption will be kept at a healthy proportion to ensure 
high production, steady improvement of living standard and 
a stable market. Construction costs will be cut by 20% 
to 30%. More big plants will be erected but building of 
medium and small plants will be emphasized. Within heavy 
industry, priority will go to coal, power, oil, metals and 
chemicals. With such exceptions as heavy and precision 
machines, the machine-tool industry needs relatively smaller 
development on the foundation already established. 


Most projects in the second five-year plan will be de- 
signed by Chinese experts with the aim of providing 70% 
to 80% of the equipment from China itself. Some complex 
modern projects will still need help from USSR and East 
Europe. Russia has provided China with modern equipment 
and helped to train an army of Chinese experts. Peking 
boasted that engineering offices in China can now design and 
do all the blueprints for steel plants of an annual capacity 
up to one and a half million tons, Chinese engineers have 
designed eight automatic blast furnaces of 1,300 tons daily 
capacity for iron smelting plants at Anshan and Penki in 
the Northeast. In the second five-year plan period, they 
will design blast furnaces of 2,300 tons daily capacity. 
China can now also design large open hearth furnaces yield- 
ing 370 tons of steel per heat. Blooming mills capable of 
handling three and a half million tons of steel ingots a year 
and rolling mills for manufacturing rails, structural shapes, 
plates, sheets and other steel: products will be designed by 
Chinese engineers during the second five-year plan. Other 
projects which will be designed by Chinese engineers include: 
coal mines of up to two million tons annual capacity and 
coal-washing plants of up to one and a half million tons an- 
nual capacity; hydro-electric stations of up to half a million- 
kilowatt capacity and steam power stations equipped with 
generating units of up to 50,000 kilowatts; petroleum re- 
fineries of up to one million tons annual capacity; non- 
ferrous metal mines of up to six million tons annual capa- 
city; refining plants capable of turning out 30,000 tons of 
tin, 50,000 tons of copper, 100,000 tons of lead and zine, 
50,000 to 100,000 tons of electrolytic aluminium a year; 
machine tool plants, steam turbine and boiler factories, diesel 
engine works, tractor and automobile parts manufacturing 
plants and metallurgical and mining equipment plants; loco- 
motive and rolling stock manufacturing plants and shipyards 
for building both inland and ocean going vessels. Chinese 
engineers are still not able, however, to design industrial 
projects requiring the world’s most up-to-date techniques; 
advice is still required from Soviet and other foreign experts 
in many projects. 


Machine Building Industry—Peking claimed that 
China’s machine-building industry is now capable of supply- 
ing three-fifths of its own demands in machinery and factory 
equipment and that by end of 1962, closing date of the 
second five-year plan,China will be able to meet at least)70% 
of its own demands. Among items now being made which 
could not be produced formerly, are heavy-duty, automatic 
and semi-automatic machine tools, precision meters and in- 
struments, 2,000-ton forging presses, complete sets of equip- 
ment for textile industry and sugar refinery, steam loeomo- 
tives, motor vehicles and airplanes. The machine-building 
industry, also produce equipment for open-hearth furnaces, 
each with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons of steel; blast 
furnaces each with an annual capacity of 300,000 tons of 
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REPORTS FROM BANGKOK 


Rubber Trade in 1956 


Thai rubber trade has been deteriorating, it is alleged, 
owing to the fact that Thailand sells its rubber only to the 
United States and consequently the prices paid for Thai 
rubber are virtually fixed by the United States. The 
Government has also been criticized for barring rubber 
trade with Red China; if rubber is allowed to be exported 
to Red China, Thailand would be able to export a larger 
quantity of rubber than now. Rubber is regarded as strate- 
gic material and therefore is not allowed to be exported to 
Red China. This argument is however false. Thailand has 
been able to sell practically the entire production of rubber 
every year for the past few years. If it is to sell to Red 
China, the total quantity of rubber exported cannot be 
increased. Thailand total exports of rubber in 1956 
amounted to 135,862 metric tons as compared with 132,283 
tons in 1955, an increase of 3,579 tons. Following is the 


comparison between 1955 and 1956 monthly export of 
rubber. 
Month Year 1955 Year 1956 
(Quantity in kgs.) (Quantity in kgs.) 
PROUAIG. ea eens 7,370,000.4 8,570,073.7 
February 14,406,061.3 13,493,144.9 
March 13,012,968.1 13,214,114.3 
April 8,867,918.8 9,416,456.1 
May ____ 8,626,758.0 7,427,926.3 
June _ 11,611,498.7 14,935,729.4 
TTC COR! aie RA wane ah 10,465,127.6 9,243,448.0 
August a ae 14,233,318.0 8,904,764.6 
September fe. £287 ifs 12,302,621.0 8,728,239.7 
October , --------- 14,157,124.8 18,058,707:0 
November 7,767,053.1 12,073,697.9 
Deceniber: a sees ON 9,453,504.9 11,796,058.5 
Total }) alle 20s SS ea aes asta 135,862,360.4 


The prices paid for Thai rubber were always based on 
world prices which are prices quoted in London, New York 
and Singapore. These prices have been about the same at 
all times. There was no wide fluctuation last year. The 
highest price for first grade ribbed smoke sheet in New 
York was 43% U.S. cents per pound C & F in January, 
and the lowest price for the same grade was 24% U.S. cents 
in June. The present price for natural rubber may be con- 
sidered very high for a further increase would bring about 
a reduction in world demand for natural rubber. 


Although the United States is the biggest customer 
for Thai rubber, it is not the sole customer as can be seen 
in the table below. 


Thai rubber exports in 1956 


Countries Quantity in metric tons 


United (States). ec. .2e2 255k ee 98 £146 
United Kingdom -____- 346.76 
MAUSIPOUS ) | * Css Bde sets Se ee 229.63 
PL oe ee 177.66 
West Germany 3,280.79 
Malaya == _____- 4,293.2 © 
Singapore 177.8 


pig iron and equipment for coal mines with up to an annual 
capacity of 900,000 tons of coal each. Among other ma- 
chinery and equipment produced are 12,000-kilowatt thermal 
power generating units and 15,000-kilowatt hydro-power 
generating units. Power generating equipment of larger 
eapacity is being blueprinted. A high pressure electrostatic 
accelerator with two and a half million electronic volts 
energy, built by Chinese scientists, will be completed this 
year. 


The real problem confronting Thai rubber trade is not 
whether to trade with Red China but to reduce the cost 
of production which could be achieved by a long term re- 
planting scheme. 


Rice 


The Board of Trade started surveying quality of ex- 
port rice in a move to induce merchants to make their 
own checks on shipments. The Board is authorized to 
check all rice of quality below 25 percent while the Rice 
Office of the Ministry of Economic Affairs checks quality 
of rice above 25 percent. The Board will check top quality 
rice in future. This is a good move because merchants 
will try to ship rice of quality as ordered. Under the 
system, the rice shipment of one company is checked by 
representatives of several other companies. The Board 
charges a fee of one baht a ton for checking rice of a mem- 
ber company while it charges two baht from a non-member 
company. This fee is considered small, compared with the 
average six baht charged by a regular survey company. It 
will take time before foreign importers recognize the Board 
as a reliable survey authority. The Board has to show in 
its work that it is worthy of such recognition. 


Thailand is expected to export 1,400,000 tons of rice 
this year. Increase in production will be possible by the 
Chainat Irrigation Dam. The problem will not be market- 
ing of this extra rice even though the price may have to 
be lowered because of the larger supply available. The 
main problem will be labor. It is going to be difficult to 
obtain labor harvesting the extra rice. The solution may 
be mechanization. 


Bangkok Improvement 


The Chalermloke Bridge across Klong Saensab on Raj- 
damri Road at Pratunam will be extended. A six-kilometer 
extension of Petburi Road through the present Pratunam 
market, along Klong Saensab to Klong Tarn Lane, Ampur 
Bangkapi, with bridges across several klong. A parallel 
road to the Ploenchitt-Paknam Road, on which traffic is 
heavy. The Klong Saensab road will cost 59 million baht, 
with 23 million baht provided by the Government. This 
road will be 21 meters in width; together with footpaths, 
it will be 31 meters wide. The Bangkok Municipality have 
to purchase from its owners land through which the road 
will run. 


Forest Inventory 


Nai Thiem Komkris, Director General of the Forestry 
Department, announced that an inventory of Thailand’s 
forests is now in full swing. “We have been working to- 
wards this goal for a number of years. While it is com- 
paratively easy for a meréhant to take an inventory of his 
stock, there are many problems to combat when you try to 
take an inventory of trees,’’ he said. The goal this year 
is to complete an inventory of five of the northern pro- 
vinees. To date, Lampang, Lampoon and 80 percent of the 
Chiengmai area have already been completed with Chiengrai 
and Prae and the rest of Chiengmai area scheduled for com- 
pletion by the end of this year. The project is being carried 
out with the assistance of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation (FAO) who, at the request of the Thai Government, 
sent Dr. F. Loetsch from the University of Hamburg as 
forestry adviser. ‘‘The greatest possible use is being made 
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of available small scale aerial photographs,” Dr. Loetsch 
explained. These photographs must be evaluated to de- 
termine the area of different types of forests: About 1500 
photographs are being studied with the aid of up-to-date 
optical instruments. In addition, the photographs will show 
what has been used or mis-used. Mis-use occurs when 
nomadic tribes clear the land for a quick rice crop with 
no thought given to forest conservation. They then move 
on to other areas and repeat the process. This practice is 
called “shifting cultivation” and in many instances destroys 
valuable forest land and adds to the problem of soil erosion. 
Another mis-use is illicit timber cutting. The second phase 
of inventory is leg work. Two teams of 15 officers are 
measuring 101,136 sample plots to obtain reliable figures 
on growing stock inside the different forest areas. The 
inaccessibility of these plots due to difficult terrain makes 
this work very arduous. The men are often forced to cover 
long distances in the jungle on foot. The data already 
obtained so far is being tabulated by IBM machines. It 
will point up future conservation requirements to ensure 
that Thailand’s natural forest resources will be maintained 
for future generations. It is expected that this informa- 
tion in its final form will illustrate graphically some of 
the problems already apparent such as illicit timber cutting 
and shifting cultivation. The information obtained will also 
form the basis for future forest policy and lay the ground- 
work for land -classification. 


The Chao Phya Dam at Chainat is the keystone of a 
large scheme to irrigate the Central Plain of Thailand for 
increased rice and other agricultural production. The com- 
pletion of the dam in August 1956 marked the realization 
of many years of planning to make this area, known as 
the Rice Bowl of Thailand, one of the most productive areas 
of the Far East. Before the first world war, Dutch and 
British engineers investigated the problem of irrigating 
central Thailand and were unanimous in recommending the 
construction of a system of canals which would be supplied 
with water from the Chao Phya and its tributaries. In 
order to regulate the supply of water to these canals, they 


HONGKONG 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 


Reviewing HK’s trade during 1956 at a recent annual 
meeting of the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Hongkong, 
Chairman H. T. Barma said that the most encouraging as- 
pect was the achievements of local industries and the in- 
crease in the export of Hongkong products. One might say 
that the imposition of the embargo stimulated the need of 
larger exports of Hongkong manufactured goods which bene- 
fited local industries. Hongkong should feel grateful to the 
enterprising local manufacturers who have in no small mea- 
sure contributed to the prosperity of the Colony. The 
courage and fortitude with which they struggled to produce 
consumer goods at competitive prices for exports is a com- 
mendable example of endurance and foresight. The remark- 
able progress Hongkong industry has made during the past 
few years has evoked the envy of some manufactures of 
some of the most industrially advanced countries and their 
comments and criticisms of Hongkong products reflect the 
pinch of Hongkong’s competition in world markets. 


Lancashire continued a seemingly never-ending cam- 
paign against HK cotton industry and the British press 
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advised that a dam be built to control the Chao Phya ap- 
proximately 200 kilometres north of Bangkok, thus enabl- 
ing huge tracts of land to be irrigated at any time of the 
year—without pumping—to suit rice production, instead of 
depending on the uncertain and often inadequate natural 
irrigation resulting from seasonal floods and rain. A loan 
from the World Bank evertually enabled the Thai Govern: 
ment to purchase materials and equipment from abroad. It 
also enabled them to obtain the services of the British firm 
of Keir and Cawder Ltd. as Managers and Supervisors for 
the construction of the dam. 


The dam consists of:— 1. A spillway, which has 16 
openings of 12.5 meters each, with a total length of 237.5 
meters and a height of 14 meters. It can discharge 6,500 
cubic meters of water per second with safety and can head 
up the supply to be diverted into the main supply canals 
above the spillway with ease. 

2. A navigation lock with a basin 14 meters wide 
and 170.5 meters long. It can accommodate 25 large-sized 
boats regularly plying along this river. It can accom- 
modate a raft of logs bound together 10 meters wide and 
80 meters long with 10 large-sized boats. Water can be 
let into the basin of the lock chamber to a height nine 
meters above the outside level. 3. A cut-off channel dug to 
direct the flow of the river through the spillway. This is 
237.5 meters wide and 900 meters long. 4. An earth closure 
dam to direct the flow through the spillway in one direction. 
It has a roadway eight meters wide on the top. 

The dam can head up water for diversion into the supply 
canals for irrigation of the area on the right bank of the 
Chao Phya River to an extent of 3,350,000 rai and on the 
left bank 2,350,000 rai, totalling 5,700,000 rai on comple- 
tion of the whole distribution system. As for navigation 
facilities, the people are able to use the main river as far 
as Nakorn Sawan and the Noi and Supan Rivers on the left 
bank of the Chao Phya the year round. 

A first-class hotel with 20 rooms (10 air-conditioned) 
was also opened near the dam site. The Chao Phya Hotel 
is a branch of the Erawan Hotel, Bangkok. 


NOTES AND REPORTS 


continued to flay HK competition, There was a mountain 
criticism against footwear, gloves and shirts made in HK, 
In July, the then British Prime Minister told a political 
meeting at Padiham that Britain would not depart from 
the Commonwealth trading principles despite the fierce tex- 
tiles competition from HK, India and other countries. He 
justified the anxiety of the British cotton textile industry 
by suggesting that discussions between representatives of 
the British and Indian textile industries would be in the 
interest of both countries. During September, Lord Selkirk, 
the Chancellor for the Duchy of Lancaster passed through 
the Colony for Japan on a goodwill visit, representing the 
British Foreign Office. On his arrival, in an interview with 
the press, he said that Lancashire had a “strong case”. This 
remark gave considérable apprehension to the cotton textile 
industry of HK in view of his distinguished position of being 
a minister in HM Government anid it was only proper that 
HK sought an assurance from London in this matter. 
Apparently there has been an exaggeration in the 
United Kingdom about the “threat’’ of HK to Lancashive 
cotton textile industry. The total export of HK yarn and 
cloth to UK constitutes hardly 3% of the total annual im- 
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port of these items into Britain. But the importance that 
has been given by the press to the so-called “threat” of HK 
and the campaign that has been made to curtail the imports 
of these items are so great that one who has no idea of the 
facts and figures of the actual imports might think that 
HK cotton textiles are becoming a serious threat to cotton 
textile industry in UK. Far from that, this tiny Colony 
with hardly 0.3 million spindles of the world’s 129 million 
total is a lilliput before the giant cotton textile producers 
like UK with 26 million spindles, USA with 23 million spin- 
dles and India with 11 million spindles. 


Pressed by an eight-member delegation of the Lanca- 
shire Cotton Industry led by Sir Cuthbert Clegg, India agreed 
to put a voluntary ceiling on the export of grey cloth from 
India to UK provided Pakistan and HK _ followed suit. 
Naturally HK textile industrialists would not agree to any 
quota or restrictions. One must also remember that coun- 
tries like UK an< India have home markets for their finished 
products whilst HK textile industry is fully dependent on 
exports. HK has less than 3% of the spindles of Indian 
textile industry and about 1% of UK and hence does not 
constitute a threat to UK textile industry. The critics of 
HK cotton textile industry in UK will do well to read a 
pamphlet récently published by HK Government under the 
caption “a problem of people.” Of the total area of 391 
square miles, HK has hardly 62 square miles of land available 
for immediate use. 2.5 million people have to make a living 
within this congested area. One in every four men 
and women is a refugee who has very little resources in 
some cases, and absolutely none in most cases: HK depend- 
ed on entrepot trade till the imposition of embargo. To 
cover up the loss of entrepot trade, industrialisation was the 
only course and in this, the enterprising ‘Chinese manufac- 
turers and the local labour have rendered commendable ser- 
vices whick should have evoked more admiration than criti- 
cism from Britain. Among the colonies, HK is perhaps the 
most orderly and best administered. HK does not present 
any problems to Britain which in any way embarrasses the 
ruling country, so much so that the leaders of British in- 
dustry ought to feel haspy about HK and encourage the 
Colony to further its progress in order to make it an ideal 
and model Colony. 


It is to the industrial growth that HK owes its pros- 
verity. During 1956, there was an increase of 394 or 13.5% 
in the number of registered and recorded industrial under- 
standings as compared with 1955. This increase was smaller 
as compared with that during 1954/55 due to the closure of 
380 industrial establishments in 1956 which was offset from 
~ the total increase, thereby marking a gain of 394 only. How- 
ever, on the whole HK had a reasonably good year. The 
export of locally manufactured goods last year was $52.3 m 
or 7.2% over the previous year; 1955 export was $484 m 
or 7% over 1954. 

The Fourteenth Exhibition of HK products, which was 
held in December, was by far the largest. Over a million 
people visited the exhibitian. The Governor, in his opening 
address, congratulated the members of the Chinese Manufac- 
turers’ Union on their many fine achievements and called 
upon them to press forward with increasing efficiency 
of their factories and to carry out planned programmes of 
modernisation. The Governor’s call to both manufacturers 
and exporters to be honest in their trading in accordance 
with business ethics was most timely and appropriate. HK 
industry is still in its infancy, although last year’s export 
of locally manufactured goods accounted for over 30% of 
the value of total exports. We have a long way to go in 
making our industries the main source of our economy. It 
is very much necessary for us to establish a good reputation 
abroad for our products and this duty falls equally on the 
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manufacturers and exporters. The emergence of HK as an 
industrial centre and the appearance of her products in 
world markets are not welcome to the other industrialised 
countries. Criticisms, which are in most cases unfair, are 
bound to arise. In order to counteract them effectively, it 
is for us to maintain the highest standard of production and 
to observe the moral principles of trading even on occasions 
when there may be losses. 


The Colony’s participation in world industrial fairs in 
no small measure advances the interests of locally manu- 
factured products. HK can feel proud of the fact that in the 
Washington State Trade Fair held in Seattle last May, the 
Colony was the largest individual exhibitor. For the first 
time HK appeared in a continental European exhibition at 
the Frankfurt International Autumn Fair, where several 
booths displaying HK, products attracted manufacturers and 
businessmen. An official delegation led by Mr. U Tat Chee 
took part in the United States World Trade Fair in New 
York held last April. About 1,000 items of HK products 
were displayed at this commercial capital of America. The 
increasing participation of HK in international trade fairs 
will enable the manufacturers and exporters here to assess 
the quality of HK products in comparison with similar goods 
produced elsewhere. HK should also plan to organise inter- 
national trade fairs in this Colony. 


FISHERIES RESEARCH 


of Mr. J. D. Bromhall, the 
Fisheries Unit of Hongkong University. is investigating 
various species of fish in HK’s fishing grounds. The full 
list will include several thousands of species and will take 
years to compile. The most important environmental factor 
affecting fisheries of the Colony is the Pearl River. The 


Under the _ supervision 


- University’s research trawler, Alister Hardy, is conducting 


monthly survey at 30 stations (the furthest is 100 miles from 
here) to assess the influence of the river’s outflow on fishing 
grounds along the Ciontinental Shelf. According to Mr. 
Bromhall, there is an indication that in some way the direc- 
tion of oceanic currents may have changed during recent 
years, or that a general warming up of the sea is taking 
place, either or both of which may have induced to HK 
waters large numbers of manta rays, sharks and various 
kinds of jelly-fish which rarely occurred so far north beforé. 
The Unit is now examining catch statistics for any significant 
changes in the pattern of landings which may result from 
oceanic changes. 

Extensive experiments are being carried out with 
oysters, both the local species cultivated in Deep Bay and 
the imported Japanese and European edible oysters. ‘ Two 
important species of fish, the golden thread and the yellow 
crocker, as well as several other kinds of fish have been 
selected for detailed biological study. Landing records are 
also analysed to determine the dimensions of fish stock in 
relation to the intensity of fishing operations. 


BUILDING DEVELOPMENT 


Government approved 17 more re-development plans in 
HK and Kowloon. Landlords of 55 old houses involved in 
these projects are paying compensations totalling $1.5 million 
to 635 families and shops for vacating the premises before 
end of July. Projects still under consideration include ten 
6-storey houses to replace ten 3-storey premises in Shanghai 
Street, four 10-storey apartments on the site now occupied 
by tenement-type houses on Waterloo Road and many other 
tall buildings. Meanwhile, the number of vacant flats con- 
tinued to swell because only a small percentage of tenants 
of old buildings, the monthly rent of which is kept below 
$100 by government regulations, can afford to move into 
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new flats which vary from $300 to $1,000 a month. Rent 
for flats built by Housing Authority is reasonable ($60 and 
$138 a month) but the limited number of such accommoda- 
tion is far from sufficient to meet demand. Rent scale ‘has 
dipped since mid-1956; further cut in the near future is 
inevitable because there are too many vacant flats. 


TRAFFIC DENSITY 


According to Traffic Superintendent, Mr. Alexander 
Morrison, Hongkong has at present 64.4 cars per mile of road 
which is the highest traffic density in the world. UK’s re- 
eord of 30 vehicles per mile is the second highest. HE 
figures do not include the large number of military vehicles 
using the Colony’s 450 miles of roads. During the 12 
months ended March 1957 there was a record increase of 
4,000 cars in HK and the number of private cars at end of 
May totalled 20,483; the overall total of vehicles of all 
descriptions excluding military cars and trucks was 30,448. 
Mr. Morrison estimates that if this rate continues the num- 
ber of licensed vehicles in 10 years’ time would be 70,000. 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Mr. T. S. Pugh, Managing Director of HK Telephone 
Company, announced that 12,000: new lines in HK and 10,000 
in Kowloon will be installed in the near future increasing 
the total number of telephones in the Colony to about 
90,000. The first stage of this expansion will be the open- 


FINANCE & 


CHINA 


According to the Report of the Indian Chamber of Com- 
merce for 1956, the U.N. embargo remained the greatest 
stumbling block in resumption of normal trade with China 
and the lifting of which alone would enable HK to recover 
the entrepot trade to pre-embargo imposition level. Printed 
meee the review of China trade in 1956 compiled by the 

amber: 


The embargo issue dominated China trade. Greater 
pressure was exerted by British industrialists and manu- 
facturers for the relaxation of embargo on ‘the export of 
strategic goods to China. Lord Boyd-Orr, President of the 
British Council for the Promotion of International Trade, 
after a tour of China in October, said that the embargo was 
good neither for Britain nor for China. While in Hong- 
kong, on his way back home, Lord Orr revealed that China 
had substantial sterling balance almost to the tune of a 
hundred million pounds in banks ready to be spent on 
her imports from the West. During his tour, he said, 
he had occasion to see the spectacular industrial progress 
of China. He vehemently argued for the removal of em- 
bargo and the restrictions on travel. The British trade ex- 
pert termed embargo as “foolish”. Elucidating the term he 
said that China was getting the embargoed goods either 
through the Russian door or through the neutral windows. 


Due to the great pressure exerted by the British indus- 
trialists on the one side and on the other due to the realisa- 
tion that most of the industrialised nations of the West 
were already making good headway in China trade, the 
British Government decided to make some relaxations. The 
announcement made in June was in accordanee with the 
“exceptions procedure”. It authorised British colonies to 
consider applications for the export of some of the hitherto 
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ing of the new $12 million 9-storey West Exchange on Des 
Voeux Road West next month. When it is in full opera- 
tion, West Exchange will have about 12,000 lines; 6,000 
transferred from Central district and 6,000 new lines. The 
Central district will then have 6,000 lines available for re- 
allocation. Two new exchanges are planned for Kowloon 
—one in Mongkok and another in Kowloon city with about 
5,000 lines each. The Company’s expansion programme 
stimulated quotations for its shares in the local stock ex- 
change during the past two weeks. 


PREVENTIVE SERVICE 


Illicit imports and exports seized by Government in May 
include: gold 239 lbs, watches 33 pes, brass scrap 1,456 lbs, 
iron scrap 2,626 lbs, opium 101 Ibs, morphine 2,020 grams, 
heroin 1,782 pills, automobile 1 unit, Chinese tobacco 1,136 
Ibs and Chinese liquor 158 gals. 


AVIATION 


Civil Air Transport is planning to inaugurate Seoul/ 
Bangkok and Seoul/HK flights in the near future. The 
twice weekly Seoul/Bangkok flights will also call at Tokyo, 
Okinawa, Taipei and HK. The weekly Seoul/HK service 
will have two intermediate points of call—Tokyo and Taipei. 


Cathay Pacific Airways announced that they would start 
a weekly service between Hongkong and Phnompenh next 
month subject to confirmation of traffic rights. 


COMMERCE 


TRADE 


Singapore, Malaya and Hong- 
But HK traders were, however, 
sceptical of a boost in the China trade. Trade delegations 
from Singapore and Malaya visited China. The Singapore 
Commercial and InduStrial Delegation signed a trade agree- 
ment worth £5.0 million. A delegation consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the British tractor mannfacturing industry 
visited China: on the invitation of the Chinese Government. 
It was felt that China wanted to import several thousands 
of tractors. But somehow only less than five hundred trac- 
tors were imported and that too on an experimental basis. 
A few cars were also imported into China during the year. 
But these little gains could not in anyway justify the earlier 
hopes of a great increase in trade as a result of the easing 
of embargo. It is now apparent that what China needs isa 
complete removal of embargo. Even if this happens, it is 
hardly possible that the imports into China would reach ever 
again the pre-1951 level. The reason is that China has 
already reached a certain stage of industrialisation, This 
was more or less manifest at the Canton Industrial Fair held 
in November where China’s industrial and agricultural pro- 
ducts in about a thousand categories were on display. It 
is worth mentioning that orders have been placed by foreign 
visitors mainly from Southeast Asia for about $163.0 million 
of which Hongkong’s orders alone account for $100.0 mil- 
lion. 


According to a report of the International Co-operation 
Administration there has been a steady increase in the trade 
between the West and the Communist bloc. The increase 
in 1955 over the value of trade in 1954 was about US$1,000.0 
million. China’s share in this increase was to the tune of 
US$136.4 million. Exports from China during 1956 were 


prohibited goods to China. 
kong welcomed the news. 
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pouring out to Southeast Asian countries and the export 
figures both in volume and value must have been much 
higher. The lower prices of Chinese products have gained 
for them a favourable market in Burma, Thailand, Malaya, 
Ceylon and Indonesia. Japan with her specialisation in mass 
production and Hongkong with her organised and modernised 
industry find it difficult to compete with the price levels of 
Chinese products. 

A statistical survey of West Europe’s trade with China 
during 1956 reveals that most of the countries increased 
their export trade with China. In their export drive, the 
Scandinavian countries were in the lead. Exports of France 
to China were at least two times those of 1955; those of 
Belgium and Luxembourg three times higher; Norway’s about 
nine times; Sweden’s two and half times; and Denmark’s 
about eight times. Exports of West Germany and Switzer- 
land are believed to have kept pace with the general in- 
erease of West European countries. Britain’s trade lagged 
behind. Total exports to China amounted to £10.1 million 
—an increase of only £3 million over those of 1955.  Im- 
ports also increased only in the near about proportion. Of 
the £3 million increase in exports, tractors, trucks and 
cement mixtures accounted for slightiy less than a million 
pounds sterling. It is estimated that China’s total foreign 
trade witk countries outside the Soviet bloc during 1956 
was about £300 million. Of this Britain’s share was only 
£22 million. 

Hongkong’s export trade with China was only about 
£8.5 million—a decrease by about £2.85 million as compared 
with that of 1955. In the light of the foregoing facts and 
figures no argument is necessary to prove that despite the 
modifications made in the embargo in accordance with the 
“exceptions procedure’”’, the Colony’s exyort trade with China 
has declined further. Any progress in the export trade with 
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China depends on the total removal of the embargo. In 
the interest of Britain and Hongkong, it -is necessary to do 
away with embargo at the earliest. Otherwise, particularly 
in the case of Hongkong, the downward trend will continue. 
So far as Hongkong is concerned the term “embargo” on 
China trade has become an anachronism in the light of the 
channelling of trade of embargoed items through other doors 
even outside the Communist countries. 


The decline in Hongkong’s export to China during 1956 
was about $45.6 million, ie. about 25% as compared with 
1955. Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials alone ac- 
counted for $438.6 million. The export of manufactured 
fertilisers was down by $13.7 million. Chemical elements 
and compounds accounted for a $13.4 million decrease. Some 
increase in the export trade was marked by items like base 
metals, textile yarns and piece-goods, sugar and sugar pre- 
paration and transport equipments. But this was not suffi- 
cient to cover the decrease in the value of exports of other 
items and there was an overall decline in the export trade to 
the value of $45.6 million as compared with the previous 
year. 


However, on the import side there was an _ increase 
amounting to $140.7 million. The chief commodities which 
showed the rise were textile yarns and piece-goods, non- 
metallic mineral manufactures, animal and vegetable oils, 
and cereals and cegeal preparations. China is on the 
threshold of an industrial era and the phenomenal rise in 
the value of the imports of textile yarns and piece-goods: 
from $128.5 million in 1955 to $191.8 million in 1956 is in- 
dicative of the progres’ made by China in her cotton textile 
industry. Already the pressure of the competition of China 
in textiles is being felt in Southeast Asia and in the coming 
year it is likely to be more keen. 


RICE MARKETS 


Current Market Quotations 


Export from 1st January to 
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U.S.$ 

Tez. T.T. Notes Notes 
June High Low High Low 
17 $62034 620 619 61712 
18 62142 621 62035 619 
19 62145 620 61958 61856 
20 62134 621 621% 61958 
21 62215 6214 62145 62014 
22 62245 622 62134 62012 

D.D rates: High 621 Low 61834. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$3,230,000; 
Notes cash US$290,000, forward US$ 
3,160,000; D.D. US$320,000. The 
market was steady and _ speculative 
activities increasing. In the T.T. sec- 
tor, gold and general importers pro- 
vided steady demand for funds from 
Japan, Korea, and the Philippines. In 
the Notes market, better demand from 
speculators narrowed the difference to 
only one point with T.T. rates. In- 
terest favoured sellers and aggregated 
45 HK cents per US$1,000. Positions 
taken by speculators averaged US$2% 
million per day. In the D.D. sector, 
market continued very quiet. 

Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.73—1.72, Japan 
0.014775—0.014625, Malaya 1.876, 
Vietnam 0.06667—0.06451, Laos 0.055, 
Cambodia 0.07, Thailand 0.2898. Sales: 
Pesos 280,000, Yen 110 million, Mala- 
yan $290,000, Piastre 9 million, Kip 5 
million, Rial 6 million, and Baht 3 mil- 
lion. Market was quiet. Chinese Ex- 
change: People’s Yuan notes quoted 
HK$1.405—1.355 per Yuan. Taiwan 
Dollar notes quoted HK$0.169—0.165 
per Dollar, and remittances 0.165— 
0.161. 

Bank - Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: England 16.75—16.69, Scotland 
and Ireland 14.00, Australia 12.53, 
New Zealand 15.15, Egypt 11.50, East 
Africa 15.40, West Africa 13.50, South 
Africa 16.42—16.40, Jamaica 14.00, 
Fiji 10.00, Malta 12.00, India 1.19— 
1.189, Pakistan 0.865—0.86, Ceylon 
0.995, Burma 0.53—0.52, Malaya 1.84 
—1.836, Canada 6.48—6.45, Cuba 5.50, 
Argentina 0.135, Brazil 0.075, Philip- 
pines 1.7675—1.75, Switzerland 1.43, 
West Germany 1.44, Italy 0.0094, Bel- 
gium 0.115, Sweden 1.02, Norway 0.72, 


Denmark 0.77, ,Netherlands 1.54, 
France 0.01485—0.0147, Vietnam 
0.0755—0.068, Laos 0.055—0.054, 


Cambodia 0.0715—0.07, North Borneo 
1.60, Indonesia 0.131—0.129, Thailand 


0.2815—0.279, Macau 1.015—1.01, 
Japan 0.015275—0.01505. 
Gold Market 
June High .945 Low .945 Macau .99 
17 $27044 26912 
18 271% 270% 280% High 
19 27056 26914 Low 27914 
20 27034 26955 
21 27034 27046 
22 271 270% 
Opening and _ closing prices were 


269% and 270%, and highest and 


lowest, 271% and 269%. Market was 
quiet and rates fluctuated within nar- 
row limits. Interest .for change over 
favoured buyers and aggregated 20 HK 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings averaged 6,800 taels per day and 
totalled 40,800 taels for the week, in 
which 14,020 taels were actual cash 
transactions (2,220 listed officially and 
11,800 arranged privately). Specula- 
tive positions averaged 16,500 taels per 
day. Imports from Macau amounted 
to 8,000 taels; 40,000 fine ounces ar- 
rived Macau last week. Exports total- 
led 9,000 taels (5,500 to Singapore, 
1,500 to India, and 2,000 to Indonesia). 
Differences paid for local and Macau 
-99 fine were HK$13.20—12.80 and 
12.50—12.00 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. Cross rates were US$37.74 
—37.73 per fine ounce; 43,200 fine 
ounces contracted at 37.73 cif Macau. 
US double eagle old and 


p new coins 
quoted HK$277—275 and 235—234 
respectively per coin, English So- 


vereigns HK$60 per coin, and Mexican 
gold coins HK$287—286 per coin. 
Silver Market: 500 taels of bar silver 
traded at HK$5.85—5.80 per tael; 
1,000 dollar coins at HK$3.77—3.75 
per coin; and 2,000 twenty-cent silver 
coins at HK$2.88—2.87 per five coins. 
The market eased on increased imports 
from Macau. 


The Gold and Silver Exchange Place 
and its Members: The annual general 
meeting of the Gold and Silver Ex- 
change Place, Hongkong, was held on 
15th June 1957, and committees were 
elected. The President, Mr. Ho Tim 
of Hang Sang Bank Ltd. and two Vice 
Presidents, Mr. Ying An Ting of Pao 
Tak Bank and Mr. Leung Kwei Yee of 
Kwang On Bank Ltd. were all re-elect- 
ed. The Hang Sing Bank, Lai Hing 
Bank, Wing Sing Loong Bank, Fat 
Cheong Bank and Choy Kee Bank were 
elected as financial committees. The 
Wing Loong Bank, Chan Man Cheong 
Bank, Chan Man Fat. Bank, Hang Loong 
Bank, Wing Hang Bank, King Fook 
Bank, ‘Chiu Tai Bank, and Tak Shun 
Bank were elected-as executive com- 
mittees. Mr. Tung Chung Wei of: the 
Dao Hang Bank was elected Chairman 
of the supervisory board, with Tin Kut, 
Cheuk Kee, Tai Sang, and Yau Tak 
banks as members. A report was read 
that business during the year, though 
not as unfavourable as previously, has 
been unsatisfactory. The meeting de- 
cided not to declare any dividend to 
its members, which never happened 
before except during the war occupa- 
tion period. Members of the Exchange 
operate mostly in US$ notes (spot and 
forward) and .945 fine gold bars of 5 
Hongping Taels each (also spot and 
forward). Piastre and Yen notes are 
other counters for cash and forward 
trading but very little was done in the 
past few months. 

The Exchange _ started originally 
with 224 members but now 196 remain 
with only about one hundred being 
active. Among them are large banks, 
though styled ‘native’ having acquired 
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in recent years all the trappings of mo- 
dern commercial banks, with many 
branches of banking business regularly 
conducted; and then there are the 
slowly decaying money changers and 
the commission ‘dealers’ of whom quite 
a few were last year not able to cover 
overheads. These latter indigent mem- 
bers found some financial support from 
the wéalthy banks and an assistance 
fund in the amount of $80,000 was 
last year collected for that purpose. 
The question has often been asked why 
there still continue so many money 
changers who are ostensibly nob 
able to make both ends meet. Pro- 
bably the ‘rice bowl’ consideration is 
the reason for their useless survival. 
Among the affluent ‘native’ banks— 
incidentally a very odious expression 
and misleading as well—there were 
several whose profits continued on a 
rising level. Well-known among non- 
Chinese clients are such banks as Hang 
Sang, Wing Loong, Ming Tak, ete. and 
the profits of them were very satisfac- 
tory. 

The Gold and Silver Exchange main- 
tain many institutions locally, and in 
the tradition of good old China also 
provide many social amenities for the 
members and their families, and even 
‘friends’. In the free exchange mar- 
ket and, of course, in the gold and 
silver bullion markets, the members 
perform’ essential services without 
which the free market here could pro- 
bably not operate as smoothly and effi- 
ciently as it does. Through the corri- 
dors of many of the banks the webs of 
the ‘illicit transport’ outfits can be felt 
swinging as the business of the gold 
dealer is predicated upon the success 
of the gold transporter. The ever in- 
creasing scope of bank note, Far East- 
ern TT and international money trans- 
fer business owes much to the in- 
genuity and ‘modernisation’ of the ‘na- 
tive’ bankers in Hongkong with their 
strong and sometimes invisible ties 
connecting them with the overseas 
Chinese in the whole Far East. 


HK SHARE MARKET 


Trading last week averaged $% mil- 
lion every day. Fluctuations were 
small because there was neither specu- 
lative stimulation nor selling pressure. 
The closing of semi-annual accounts 
among native banks restricted specula- 
tive activities while attraction from 
American shares led many investors 
away especially during the past two 
weeks when exchange rates for US dol- 
lars eased slightly in the local market. 

Textiles improved to 4.875 on the 
news of unchanged dividend for _the 
year ended March 1957 but light scale 
profit taking damped it to 4.85 at the 
close which was still 2%c better than 
previous week. Nanyangs advanced 
further to 8.20 but profit taking eased 
quotations to 8.10 at the close. With 
the exception of Star Ferries, Utilities 
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Annual 

Share June 14 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield* 

Highest Lowest Clostng (%) 

HK Bank ------ 1635 1640 s 1630 b 1635 steady $380 4.89 
Union Ins. ----- 90 90 89.50 89.50 —50e $3.40 3.80 
Lombard  __------ 37n 39s 398 39's steady $2 5.13 
Wheelock = ------ 7.85 7.85 7.15 7.80 —5e 75¢ 9.62 
HK Wharf -__-- 106 107 106 b 107 +$1 $6 5.61 
a “DOOR 6 ers 44 44.25 44b 44.25 s +25¢ $2 4.52 
Provident ------ 13.40 s 13.40 13.30 13.30 —10¢ $1 7.52 
HK Land -_---- 36 36 35.75 36 steady $3.50 9.72 
Realty) .224..2 1.45 1,45 1.425 b 1.45 steady 15¢ 10.34 
Hotelin (4s. 15.50 15.50 15.30 b 15.50 steady $1 6.45 
Trams en, 23.20 23.30 23.10 23.20 Steady $1.70 7.33 
Star Ferry io. Ase D 136 s 132 b 135 n steady $9 6.67 
Yaumati pean a: | 104 103 104 +$1 $7.50 7.21 
Light 19 19 18.80 18.90 —10c $1.10 5.82 
Bectric > >. ==. 30.25 30.25 30b 30 —25¢ $2 6.67 
Telephone = -----. 28.80 28.80 28.50 28.60 —20c $1.50 5.24 
Cement 2.2... ae | 32.75 32.50 b 32.50 —50c $4 12.31 
Dairy Farm ---- 14.70 14.80 14.70 14.70 steady $1.63 11.09 
Watson = --------. 11.80 11.80 11,70 11,80 steady $1 8.47 
Yangtsze _______ 6.40 s 6.30 6.20 640s steady 0c 10.94 
Allied Inv. pa 4.70 4.70 4.65 b 4.70 firm 25e 5.32 
HK & FE Inv. -- 10.30 b a _ 10.30 b quiet 75¢ 1.28 
Amal. Rubber -_ 1.55 1.575 1.525 b 1,55 firm 28¢ 18.06 
Textile: «a: 4.825 4.875 4.825 4.85 +2lc 50c 10.31 
Nanyang ------__ 8.10 8.20 8.05 b 8.10 steady $1 12.35 


* Annual Yields are only ESTIMATES calculated with current X-All rates against 


last year’s dividends. 


retained steady demand throughout the 
week with prices fluctuating within 
narrow limits. Stores, Wheelocks, 
Wharves and Providents remained 
popular but turnovers were not very 


impressive. The undertone at the 
close, however, was steady. ¥ 

Monday: market dull; turnover 
$478,000. Tuesday: mild fluctuations; 
$595,000. Wednesday: dull; $374,000. 
Thursday: moderate business; $776,- 
000. Friday: dull but steady; $519,- 
000. 

Dividend: The Textile Corporation 


of HK announced a _ dividend of 50 
cents per share for the year ended 
March 1957. 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


The market was extremely active 
during the week ended June 14. Tin 
shares were very steady and a number 


of local rubber shares harder but 
sellers were reserved. Demand for 
sterling Rubber was well maintained 


and a fairly broad list of small gains 
established at the close. 


Consolidated Tin Smelter Ords. eased 
to 36/- business done, but Fraser & 
Neave Ords. firmed with sales from 
$2.45 up to $2.52%. Gammons 
changed hands from $2.10 to $2.12%, 
W. Hammer saw extensive business 
from $2.07% to $2.12 and Henry 
Waugh from $1.65 to $1.67%. Metal 
Box were taken in quantity from $2.00 
to $2.12 %c.d.c.c.i. Robinson Ords. were 
firmer at $1.82% to $1.85. Sime Darby 
again made $2.85c.c.i. and Singapore 
Cold Storage $1.87%4, having buyers 


over. Straits Steamship were wanted 
at $16.60, Straits Traders at $2.45 
after sales at 2% cents lower and 
Straits Times at $3.45x.d., United En- 
gineer Ords. showed a further im- 
provement from $10.00 to $10.15, also 
Wearne Bros. from $3.10 to $3.12%. 
In the Tin group Ampat were on offer 
at 10/9x.d. and Aokam at $1.52% after 
sales at the price. Berjuntai had a 
large turnover from 15/- to 15/3 
to 14/11% also Kuala Kampar from 
44/6 to 45/4% to 45/3. Meru de- 
clined from 1/9 to 1/6 with sellers over 
at 1/5: Business passed in Petaling 
from $2.97% to $3.00, Rantau at $2.19, 
Sungei Way from $1.55 up to $1.62% 
and Tanjong Tin at 24/6. 


Amongst Sterling Rubbers Banga- 
wan had dealings at 7d, Bukit Semba- 
wang again at 3/5, F.M.S. Rubber 
from 25/- to 25/4%, Ipoh from 4/9 to 
4/10% and Kimanis at 2/2. Ledang 
Bahru improved from 2/9% to 2/10% 
also Malakoff from 14/3 to 14/6c.d., 
Malayan Rubber Planters were taken 
at 4/5, Riverview from 4/5 to 4/8x.d., 
Rubber Estates of Malaya from 11/5 
to 11/3 and Sungei Siput from 3/3 to 
3/3%. Taiping Rubber saw business 
the: 1/5 to 1/6, and United Patani at 


TRADE REPORTS 


Business in the local commodity 
market last week was stagnant. Japan, 
Europe and UK favoured only a few 
popular items of China produce while 
SE Asia and China sent here more 
enquiries than orders for metals. Korea 
was interested in paper, pharmaceuti- 
cals and industrial chemicals but trans- 
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actions were handicapped by low buy- 
ing offers from Seoul. Spot dealings in 
yarn and cloth again slowed down while 
prices, for- rice, wheat flour, sugar and 
cement eased under heavy supply. 


Surcharge on insurance rates (war, 
strike, riot and civil commotion) for 
eargo to and from Europe via Suez 
was removed on June 21. 


Expansion of Trade with China— 
Canton claimed that in addition to 
many offers from UK to supply China 
with equipment and goods which were 
formerly on the embargo lists, there 


were similar quotations from West 
Germany, France and Japan. China 
has, since UK’s relaxation of trade 


restrictions, ordered following goods 
from UK: 87 tons of rubber accelera- 
tor (27 tons through manufacturer’s 
HK office), 200 tons potassium cyanide, 
8 tons fine enamel copper wire and 
some automobile parts. The biggest 
order up to date is that for 76 heavy 
trucks; however, final arrangements 
for this HK$800,000 deal are still under 
negotiation by the maker’s HK agents. 
In London, the trade mission which had 
intended to visit China immediately 
after the embargo relaxation delayed 
the trip because up to last weekend 
they were still waiting for necessary 
visas from Peking. 


During the week, three more coun- 
tries (France, West Germany and Italy) 
followed UK’s example and abolished 
the differential between the embargoes 
limiting exports to China and USSR bloc 
in Europe. An Austrian businessman 
arriving here from China stated that 
prospects “are bright for export of 
paper direct from Austria to China.” 
A West German importer disclosed that 
during his recent visit to Canton he 
had negotiated with authorities there 
to import HK$320,000 worth of porce- 
lain, embroideries and other handicraft 
articles from China every year. In- 
creasing number of Japanese merchants 
are visiting China; one businessman re- 
cently sold HK$32 million worth of 
rayon yarn to China and another trader 
concluded with Communist officials 
nearly HK$20 m. worth of contracts 
covering two-way trade. The volume 
of Japan/China trade will further in- 
erease after the pending renewal of 
trade agreements between the two 
countries. In South China, a new 
wharf, big enough to accommodate four 
5,000-ton vessels, was recently com- 
pleted in Tsam Kong. A larger wharf 
built there last year can take two 
10,000-ton ships; another wharf is being 
constructed for oil tankers. 


HK/China Trade—China remained 
keen in absorbing metals from the 
local market but purchases last week 
were curtailed because prices here 
edged up slowly. Imports of foodstuffs 
from China continued heavy; there were 
also consignments of tea, woodoil, 
drawn lace work, coal, rosin, paper, 
window glass, cement and other light 
indnsteial products but quantities were 
small. 
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HK/Japan Trade—Measures _intro- 
duced by Tokyo to discourage imports 
from sterling area handicapped HK ex- 
ports to Japan particularly in the case 
of scrap metals. Orders reached here 
last week covered only small quantities 
of China produce and steel plate cut- 
tings. Imports from Japan declined 
chiefly due to the sluggish demand for 
Japanese sundries and textiles from SE 
Asia; in the case of paper, cost was too 
high. On the other hand, Japanese 
electric appliances retained steady local 
demand and cement remained popular 
with local contractors and exporters; 
improvement in these imports however 
was not substantial enough to offset 
decline in others. 

HK/UK and HK/Europe Trade— 
Orders from Europe and UK for China 
produce were mostly for forward ship- 
ments direct from China which neither 
stimulated the local market nor im- 
proved the volume of HK/China trade. 
Exports from here to UK and Europe 
consisted chiefly of HK manufactures 
such as cotton textiles, rubber shoes, 
shirts and other wearing apparel, 
gloves and other knitwear, bed sheets 
and table cloth, torch, plastic toys and 
preserved ginger. Imports from UK 
totalled 1,400 tons and from Europe 
4,000 tons consisting chiefly of paper, 
metals, dairy products, woollen and 
synthetic textiles, toilet articles and 
provisions. Local dealers refrained 
from booking more metals from UK and 
Europe because market here was still 
heavy with old stock as well as new 
supply. 

HK/US Trade—Demand from US 
for rattan furniture, plastic toys, torch, 
shirts and ladies’ embroidered slippers 
remained steady. Shipments of frozen 
shrimps to US were resumed but each 
consignment was limited to about 
US$400. Rattan furniture still con- 
stituted the major portion of last week’s 
shipments to US but the volume of this 


export will be adversely affected 
by the recent increase in freight 
charges. Imports totalled only about 


1,500 tons last week, much less than 
first two weeks this month. 
HK/Canada Trade—Local rubber 
works received new enquiries from 
Canada for rubber shoes. Demand 
from Canada for this item had been 
very sluggish during the first five 
months this year. Competition from 
Japanese and Indian products in Cana- 
dian markets is now very strong. 
HK/Indonesia Trade—Exports to 
Indonesia dropped to only about 300 
tons last week; cotton yarn and enamel- 
ware were principal items. Demand 
from Java failed to improve in spite of 
the recent resumption of foreign ex- 
change allocation for essential supplies 
in Djakarta. New exchange control 
measures enforced in Djakarta to 
balance Indonesia’s trade will further 
restrict HK exports to Java island. 
HK/Thailand Trade—Imports from 
Thailand exceeded 2,000 tons; rice con- 
stituted the major portion of the ton- 
nage. Exports slowed down after 


heavy shipments during first two weeks 
this month. New orders from Bangkok 
covered only a few popular items most- 
ly of Chinese origin. Tight money and 
weak commodity prices in Bangkok dis- 
couraged importers there from purchas- 
ing supplies from here. 

HK/Korea Trade—Import allocations 
in Seoul were mostly for purchases 
from US, Japan and other suppliers. 
Enquiries reached here covered paper, 
pharmaceuticals and industrial chemi- 
cals but interest was centred on a small 
number of popular items and trans- 
actions handicapped by low buying 
offers. 

HK/Malaya Trade continued active; 
exports totalled 2,000 tons and imports 
about 2,500 tons. Principal exports 
were foodstuffs, knitwear and fruits 
while firewood and charcoal constituted 
the major portion of import tonnage. 
Malaya is now the most important cus- 
tomer of HK in the Far East. 

HK/Philippines Trade—Manila con- 
tinued to absorb structural steels and 
other supplies from the local market. 
Dealers here however do not expect to 
retain this demand from Philippines 
after expiration of barter licences at 
end of June. Furthermore, Manila will 
raise duties on most imports and ban 
entry of luxuries next month. 

HK/Cambodia Trade—Exports total- 
ling 2,000 tons were slightly less than 
the volume during first two weeks this 
month. The slow-down was chiefly due 
to the curtailment in purchases financed 
with self-provided foreign exchange. 
Towards last weekend dealers here re- 
ported that demand from Cambodia will 
improve in the near future because 
Phnompenh had earmarked US$600,000 
for imports from HK. 


HK/South Vietnam Trade—Saigon 


ordered sugar from here and in return 
shipped rice to the local market. 


HK/Burma Trade—In addition to 
1,000 tons of ground oil, Rangoon 
ordered galvanized iron wire and 
enamelware from here. 

HK/Ceylon Trade—Colombo was 
planning to raise import duties on 


cement and aluminumware; HK/ Ceylon 
trade will not be affected because 
Colombo do not obtain these items from 
here. 

HK/India Trade—India resumed 
shipments of cotton yarn to HK. Ex- 
ports to India remained sluggish; only 
100 tons last week consisting chiefly 
of firecrackers, torch and cassia. 

HK/Sovth Africa Trade remained 
active and demand for shirt, enamel- 
ware, torch, rubber footwear, plastic 
products and cotton textiles should fur- 
ther improve if authorities there con- 
tinue to relax import restrictions. 
Chinese window glass, textiles and 
aluminumware are enjoying increasing 
demand in South Africa; increasing 
volume of these items are being shipped 
direct from China to Capetown and 
other ports in Union of S.A: 

HK/Australia Trade—Imports of 
frozen meat, fruit, dairy products, 
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wheat flour, wooltops, hide and canned 
food exceeded 2,000 tons last week. 
Demand from Australia for HK manu- 
factures also improved; interest was 
centred on shirts, children’s garments, 
cotton cloth, plastic toys, rattanware 
and vacuum flasks. 

China Produce—Japan bought limit- 
ed quantities of Chinese woodoil, and 
silk waste as well as maize, sesame and 
beans of SE Asian origin. Demand 
from Europe, particularly from West 
Germany, covered egg products, hog 
casing and feather but orders were for 
direct forward shipments from China to 
destinations. . Japan’s purchases of 
maize from here will further decline if 
US continue to supply this item to Japan 
at prices much cheaper than HK mar- 
ket quotations. Groundnut oil was 
suddenly favoured by Burma; 1,000 
tons sold. Citronella oil remained 
sluggish because international market 
price dropped. Supply of woodoil from 
China to the local market was very 
limited; local dealers however managed 
to book forward cargo from Canton for 
Japan, Europe and Australia at follow- 
ing prices: £172 per metric ton-c & f 
Japan in drum packing; £160 per long 
ton c & f Europe; £178 per long ton 
ec & f Australia. Quotations (c & f) 
for egg products to Europe were: 9s 
per lb for hen egg albumen crystal; 6s 
1d for spray-processed hen egg yolk; 
and 5s 4%d for spray-processed whole 
hen egg. Rosin retained demand from 
Thailand while gypsum remained popular 
with Taiwan, Singapore, Indonesia 
and Thailand. 

Metals—Prices for steel bars and 
plates remained steady throughout the 
week. No hike possible at present be- 
cause stock heavy and buyers refuse 
to pay higher prices while cost of new 
supplies slightly lower on account of 
the removal of freight and insurance 
surcharges. China enquired for bars, 
galvanized iron wire, mild steel plate, 
tin and black plaste waste waste, gal- 
vanized iron sheets; but most dealings 
fell through because buying offers were 
too low. Japan bought only mild steel 
plate cuttings; demand for scrap metals 
was not keen and counteroffers very 
low probably because US had agreed 
to supply Japan with scrap metals up 
to the quantity equivalent to 113% of 
Japan’s 1956 purchase of this item from 
US. Mild steel round bars were also 
favoured by local contractors and 
buyers from Thailand and Cambodia. 
Other popular items favoured by SE 
Asia included galvanized iron pipe, iron 
wire rod, steel wire rope, galvanized 
iron wire, mild steel plate and zine 
sheet; quantities involved in_ these 
transactions were small. 


Paper—Korea bought only limited 
quantities of a few items from here 
including woodfree printing, sulphite, 
cellophane and aluminum foil. Seoul 
allocated most of its foreign exchange 
for imports from US, Japan and other 
manufacturing countries. Purchases 
financed with self-provided foreign ex- 
change were hesitant because the drop 
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of Hwan to 1,000 for US$1 made such 
imports too expensive for consumers in 
Korea. Exports to SE Asia remained 
slow; only Thailand procured m.g. cap 
and manifold from here. Local demand 
for newsprint in ream, m.g. cap, mani- 
fold, cellophane, glassine, duplex and 
straw boards was steady but not strong 
enough to stimulate the market. 


Pharmaceuticals—Short stocked items 
such as sulfonamides, saccharine 
crystal, phenacetin, amidopyrin and 
antipyrin firmed on orders from China, 
Korea, Thailand and Taiwan. Trading 
volume however was restricted not only 
by short supply but also by low buying 
offers. 

Industrial Chemicals—China’s pur- 
chases of rubber accelerator and potas- 
sium cyanide from UK following the 
ease of trade embargo did not benefit 
the local market because these trans- 
actions were either negotiated by 
manufacturer’s local representative or 
between China and UK direct; further- 
more, shipments will probably be made 
direct. from UK to China. Future 
orders from China, if any, will go chiefly 
to local agents of UK and European 
manufacturers; unless dealers here by 
chance have the items which Peking 
may wish to buy and, furthermore, prices 
must be right and stock large enough 
to meet the demand as in the case of 
hydrogen peroxide last week. Spot 
dealings included orders from Philip- 
pines for hydrogen peroxide and acetic 
acid; from Korea for sodium bichro- 
mate, citric acid and mercury; from 
local factories for citric acid, calcium 
hypochloride, caustic soda, glycerine, 
gum arabic, lithopone and sulphur. Tai- 
-wan enquired for sodium bichromate, 


tanning extract, petrolatum and lin- 
seed oil but most transactions were still 
under negotiation towards weekend; 
many orders were handicapped by low 
buying offers. 

Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods—Spot 
dealings in both yarn and cloth were 
slow: last week while supplies, with the 
exception of HK products, were heavy. 
Local demand for coarse yarn recently 
improved because HK manufactured 
towel and coarse cloth were enjoying 
much better export demand. On the 
other hand, fine yarn consumption was 
adversely affected by the decline this 
year in exports of knitwear. This de- 
velopment recently encouraged dealers 
here to order a trial shipment of Korean 
yarn of 20’s at $955 per bale cif HK, 
July delivery. Last . week, India re- 
sumed its supply of cotton yarn to the 
local market; quotations reached here 
were $800 per bale of 10’s and $1,000 
bale of 20’s both July forward. Im- 
ports of Pakistan yarn slowed down; 
market prices for Pakistan 20’s varied 
from $880 to $960 per bale and for 
10’s, from $835 to $855. HK products, 
which are better in quality than most 
imported brands, remained firm at 
$1,030/$1,140 per bale for 20’s and 
$930/$960 for 10’s. - Prices for Chinese 
grey and drill were weak because sup- 
ply exceeded demand. Japanese grey 
and shirting were kept steady by de- 
mand from local processing works and 
garment . factories respectively. HK 
cloth retained strong export demand. 


Rice—Local consumption remained 
normal but imports from Thailand 
heavy. Towards weekend, Thai rice 
turned steady on improved Bangkok 
market. Chinese rice steady through- 
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out because supply limited. Prices are 
not likely to hike because imports from 
Thailand remain heavy and there is also 
adequate supply from Thailand and 
Vietnam. 


Wheat Flour—The slow market fur- 
ther damped by new arrivals from US, 
Canada and Australia. HK products 
too forced down by declines of import- 
ed brands. 


Sugar—Taiwan granulated stimulated 
by orders from Saigon but continued 
arrival and heavy stock here kept prices 
from advancing; quotations at weekend 
weak because there was no new stimu- 
lation. Taiwan and Philippine brown 
however steady on increased cost and 
dwindled stock respectively. HK pro- 
ducts attracted orders from Singapore 
after the recent mark-down of prices 
but quantities involved small. 


Cement—Prices weak at first on ac- 
count of heavy imports from Japan and 
improved supply from China. Towards 
weekend market improved with enquiries 
from Indonesia and North Borneo. 


Hongkong Products—More _ orders 
are coming in from US for HK manu- 
factures as a result of recent exhibition 
of HK products in New York World 
Trade Fair. Items which enjoy  in- 
creasing demand from US include rat- 
tan. and wooden furniture, shirts and 
blouses, jade and jewellery, ready made 
garments, ivory carvings, footwear, 
napery, torch, leather goods, plastic 
products, silk and brocade piecegoods, 
gloves, watch bracelets and cases, etc. 
It is now up to local factories to retain 
this demand by delivering quality pro- 
ducts at reasonable prices. 


HONGKONG TRADE IN MAY AND JAN./MAY 1957 


Exports during May totalling $255.3 million represent 
a decrease of $52.8 m from the corresponding month in 1956, 
~ while imports amounting to $437.5 million show a gain of 
$9.6 m. The fall in exports was due largely to reduced pur- 
chases by Indonesia and Thailand; May 1956 exports to these 
two countries were at an abnormally high level. The 
average monthly value of exports for the period June 1956 
to May 1957 was $263.1 m. 


Exports during the first five months this year totalled 
$1,352.6 m, a decrease of $52 m or 3.7% compared with 
the corresponding period last year; imports rose by $332.6 m 
or 16.9% to $2,298.38 m. Japan increased her imports from 
here by $63.6 m to $149.9 m. Large increases were also 
recorded in exvorts to US, Burma and UK. On the other 
hand, exports to Indonesia and Thailand fell by $114 m and 
$105.2 m respectively. Imports from UK rose by $93.5 m, 
and from US by $93 m. Marked increases were also re- 
corded in imports from China, Switzerland, Belgium, West 
Germany and Taiwan. Imports from Japan fell by $113.4 
m, and from Malaya by $33.6 m. 


Exports of Hongkong Products—Hongkong products ex- 
ported during May totalled $64.7 m, a decrease of $8.4 m 
.or 11.4% compared with the corresponding month last year. 
It amounted to 25.3% of HK’s total exports in May. <A 
comparison of the totals for the first five months of 1957 


and 1956 showed a decrease in 1957 of $13 m or 3.8%, the 
decline being attributable mainly to a reduction of pur- 
chases by Indonesia from $84.8 m in 1956 to $46.4 m in 
1957. UK with purchases to a total value of $66.6 m main- 
tained her position as the best customer of Hongkong pro- 
ducts so far this year, although the value of exports to UK 
was slightly below that for the same period last year. The 
Philippines increased her purchases by $8.4 m, and Burma 
and US by $7.4 m and $6.1 m respectively. Demand for 
Hongkong products from Central America, Belgium and 
French Territories in Africa improved this year. Apart 
from Indonesia, countries showing a marked decrease in 
their purchases this year were Malaya and Thailand, down 
by $6.1 m and $5.2 m respectively. Principal export items, 
in order of importance, were cotton piecegoods, cotton yarns, 
pees footwear, enamelware, electric torches and cotton 
singlets. 


Certificates of Origin of all kinds and Imperial Pre- 
ference Certificates issued during May totalled 19,202 and 
covered goods to the declared value of $63,205,602. 


Approval was given by US Foreign Assets Control for 
the addition of following items to the list of presumptive 
goods cleared for import into US and its dependencies if 
certified by HK Government: . Jade, Quartz and Hardstone 
Figurines; Joss Paper (Tai Kong Po). 
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Country 


Merchandise 


United Kingdom 
Central African 
Federation _ 
East Africa, 
British se 
South Africa .. 
Canada .......... 
West Indies, 
British 


Australia 
New Zealand .. 
Fiji. 525.2 
Oceania, 
High, e.8;) ee. 
Mauritius 
* Mediterranean 
Territories, 
British 
“ACen te. ases 
British Com- 
monwealth, 


Congo 
North Africa, 
French ....... 
Equatorial & 
West Africa, 
French? =. 
Madagascar 
Africa, n.e.s. .... 


Mexico 
Central 

rica, nes. .... 
Argentina 


Country 


Merchandise 
United Kingdom 
Central African 
Federation _ 
East Africa, 
British Ss. 
South Africa .. 
Nigeria 
West Africa, 
British, n.e.s. 
Canada 
West Indies, 
British 
Borneo, 


aaeaee noes 


British 


weewweemeenece 


Australias... 
New Zealand .. 


May 
1957 
HK$ 


69,138,137 
433,507 


3,754,068 
5,701,485 
5,943,463 


46,838 
4,878,763 
562,863 
8,771,863 
10,137,146 
9,048,473 
6,848,698 
914,036 


583 
1,040 


62,929,704 
21,139 


1,804,088 


May 
1957 
HK$ 


27,065,434 
1,338,528 


2,764,008 
3,738,463 
2,062,856 


1,916,334 
3,184,294 


2,599,679 
3,336,641 
1,108,955 
1,234,976 
32,588,295 
395,368 
6,362,590 
1,531,888 


IMPORTS, BY COUNTRIES 


Jan./May 
1957 
HK$ 


289,674,301 
1,566,067 
25,751,619 


17,428,806 
25,519,936 


132,149. 


19,647,196 

2,737,720 
45,237,092 
42,105,784 
50,792,727 
50,107,665 


8,083,614: 


50,431 


841,462 
92,068 


128,270 


139,198 
10,506,897 
260,479 


7,198 


35,926 
97,726 
240,617,519 
58,231 


2,220 


2,989,851 


EXPORTS, BY 


Jan./May 
1957 
HK$ 


135,125,031 
6,397,749 


12,858,397 
16,891,838 
10,179,341 


9,488,972 
16,998,106 


8,966,464 
17,929,639 
6,484,291 
7,187,144 
163,609,257 
1;750,035 
22,583,206 
5,821,390 


Jan./May 
1956 
HK$ 


196,194,651 
1,555,097 


21,198,467 
9,578,543 
19,024,306 


82,529 
15,958,257 
1,421,063 
31,325,516 
75,710,575 
56,484,537 
31,913,230 

; 280,710 
5,939,798 


241,558 
3,917,134 
1,148,345 


147,570,399 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
} 674,561 
) 


933,872 


Jan./May 
1956 
HK$ 


121,284,616 
» 6,240,375 


11,051,988 
11,562,240 


27,085,962 
14,142,957 


6,940,650 
16,450,046 
7,091,637 
8,687,179 
159,028,229 
2,318,343 
22,573,409 
3,825 323 
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May Jan./May Jan./May 
Country 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 

Brazile... 387,309 7,487,934 11,063,563 

Venezuela _._.. — = 4 

South America, ) 600,538 
eS see bade —~ 1,336,612 ) 

Burma 2,301,368 10,251,406 21,001,175 

China __. 81,982,355 483,070,433 438,227,439 

Taiwan __.. 8,718,984 42,414,744 20,465,117 

Indonesia 8,594,314 49,373,428 10,080,966 

Japan te) 54,854,924 334,954,566 448,318,872 

Korea, South . 1,134,373 10,320,649 5,667,443 

Macatiite 00% 3,293,505 16,604,075 15,847,744 

Philippines 1,745,856 14,163,833 10,658,757 

Thailand 8,571,815 89,697,014 78,830,056 

eta : 3,455,172 21,012,259 ) 
ahs tae cell = 25,000 ) 

Vietnam, North 1,128,037 7,885,296 ) 25,928,776 

Vietnam, South 489,930 2,339,441 ) 

Middle & Near 
Bact aee an 4,729,605 25,905,262 24,202,681 

Asia, n.e.s. 7,500 7,500 2,300 

AUSITIO Ne 1,894,989 6,706,758 10,172,326 

Belgium 11,403,716 74,708,949 47,033,837 

Denmark 569,493 3,268,816 2,022,081 

France ee 4,263,831 18,814,564 11,934,338 

Germany, West 12,322,200 69,428,070 47,568,953 

italy ese 5,016,054 28,501,143 14,472,007 

Netherlands 6,898,038 36,571,931 25,404,878 

Norway) 22" 1,113,501 5,545,929 2,104,679 

Sweden 2,188,262 12,395,602 8,385,196 

Switzerland 17,213,608 82,386,990 53,686,935 

US: Rane — = 2,132,687 

Czechoslovakia 881,439 . 4,461,442 ) ° 

Europe, FEast- y 6,201,685 
ern, N.eé.s. -.... 711,602 2,633,848 ) 

Europe, n.e.s. .. 683,773 6,140,689 2,451,148 

United States 
Oceania _..... 810 55,995 42,601 

Oceania, n.e.s. 14,750 231,513 77,949 
Total Mer- 2 

chandise _ 437,515,357  2,298,313,843  1,965,729,875 
Total gold ; 

and specie 27,606,450 150,490,764 227,105,980 
Grand Tota] 465,121,807  2,448,804,607  2,192,835,855 
COUNTRIES 

May Jan./May Jan./May 

Country 1957 1957 ee 
HK$ HK$ HK$ 

Eiji 239,716 815,041 ) 

Oceania, Bri. ) 2,451,443 
tish, n.e.s. ... 142,465 1,204,360 ) 

Mauritius ...... 354,654 1,889,233 ) 

Mediterranean ) 

Bie 457,768 3,603,332 ; 
Britishs ee ’ 5) ’ 

doin s 1,003,976 4,430,409.) ep eeiooe 

British Com- ) 
monwealth, ) 
et Bt eee 17,153 66,417 ) 

Beyptnt,. 2 35,471 169,426 1,471,181 

Belgian Congo 1,319,480 6,714,412 ) 

North Africa, . ) 

French ........ 243,582 1,476,107 ) 

Equatorial & ) 20,209,531 
West Africa, ) id. ts 
French _..... 2,912,767 11,379,298 ) 

Madagascar 816,822 2,428,557 ji 

Africa, n.e.s. .... 3,836,561 14,760,418 ) 
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May Jan./May Jan./May May Jan./May Jan./May 
Country 1957 1957 1956 Country 1957 1957 1956 
HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ HK$ 
U.S: Ate ee. 15,990,505 70,168,182 48,375,231 Middle & Near ; 
= 390,169 1,845,438 ) FASE foiscesceee 2,504,817 13,821,217 14,466,189 
66,463 453,687 ) Asia, nes. _.... 587,370 1,068,781 1,028,074 
177,029 1,252,426 ) 9,926,815 Neue yee — aba 5 pat 
) elginn92.-.; 680,678 6,052,004 ,108, 
rica, n.es. .... 2,630,517 11,921,210 ) Denmark ........ 461,477 2,399,173 1,983,708 
Argentina ...._.. 25,069 166,734 184,486 France 2,093,837 7,911,696 9,086,298 
Brazil ete... 89,576 135,241 197,569 Germany, West 3,006,053 17,413,615 19,337,178 
Venezuela _._. 1,075,653 3,780,934 ) Italy tie: 652,341 4,728,632 3,129,389 
South America, ) 7,051,908 ie a =. pik 9,729,491 9,494,954 
ey oe ees 730,735 8,861,740 ) orway )/e:... ,470 3,426,565 1,942,847 
Burma 4,127,553 21,883,103 7,875,982 Sweden __. 1,097,236 4,134,412 2,528,460 
China 10,619,665 51,843,886 45,568,003 Switzerland __ 315,147 1,231,159 1,671,310 
Taiwan 4,393,686 23,830,601 19,311,057 Europe, nes. _. 428,335 1,213,437 1,333,334 
Indonesia __... 14,041,614 192,478,295 306,519,517 United States 
SEDAN, eee es 27,250,781 149,912,596 86,357,398 Oceania ...... 3,129,141 12,554,651 12,969,167 
Korea, South .. 7,706,222 32,719,142 46,337,910 Oceania, n.e.s. 1,508,042 4,683,609 3,658,292 
Macau ao 5,518,787 26,701,360 22,548,894 Toul Mes 
ilippines __.. 7,248,628 29,374,977 17,019,035 ; ‘i 
Thailand __...... 14,729,346 79,691,767 184,900,802 chandise _, 255,316,534 1,352,600,552 1,404,615,584 
Cambodia __ 7,612,894 17,722,687 ) Total gold 
Taos" =o: _2,886,080 22,867,196")! 7 aas ano and specie 28,372,047 155,994,456 246,332,422 
Vietnam, North 3,789,341 15,381,087 ) ? ee 
Vietnam, South 3,276,112 13,006,666 ) __Grand Total 283,688,581 _1,508,595,008 _1,650,948,006 
IMPORTS, BY DIVISIONS 
May 1957 Jan./May, 1957 Jan./May, 1956 
Division HK$ HK$ HK$ 
fice aninais ee ee ee 14,936,529 63,839,936 77,598,829 
Meat and meat preparations Se es ica MO Oe pret oe lleesans et ea 
Dai roducts - earn Sesee See ee ake eon ti, ’ , ’ ’ ? 
Walt aud fish preparations | oS, ec cca ec pele ee Steep 6,980,176 37,597,859 34,577,970 
Cereals ig te ger rege Sate A 14,685,465 124,636,489 125,644,225 
Fruits and Vegetables. sstdig, Gees uses) Sees Seneh un aono™ yt sUnaoe gape 17,666,596 98,851,051 79,562,591 
Sugar and sugar preparations wees were see sete wees ones 6,480,858 43,757,488 26,837,764 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 0. ee eee ee 3,762,582 25,951,668 19,523,441 
Feeding atuits Tot animals 2 ek LP ee eee 397,341 4,234,427 3,638,788 
Miscellaneous food preparations -... 9 ---  -2--  -e2 see eee Fancuce 14,955,530 11,519,344 
Beverages _. ee ee »228,757 14,191,222 10,684,389 
oeace: and tobacco “manufactures _ wiee geeioe esos? Queene =e 7,237,896 30,437,098 25,854,271 
Hides, skins and furs, undressed .... ----  ----  ---2 s+ ese 1,024,635 7,270,612 4,485,796 
Oil seeds and nuts .... a eee ee 2,686,506 18,069,055 21,214,300 
Crude rubber, including synthetic SEI ESS. tatGe 25s sn 22 1,113,222 7,218,785 9,160,054 
Wood, lamber and: cork=sia> questa we 7,870,774 33,032,815 27,865,859 
Pulp and waste PARDON ice eee Boe eer ee oe ence 765,740 2,520,759 1,237,526 
Textieribres ain! WAStC ..0 ete | fee re cee alas) Remar nae 28,813,535 164,568,074 114,833,153 
Crude fertilizers and minerals... cess wees eee weet 1,091,529 3,994,403 3,515,934 
Ores and metal scrap... 2 WALA A Se ee 11,708,312 29,741,464 3,911,539 
Animal and vegetable crude materials ake eo ae Pe 11,086,072 88,803,681 70,925,450 
Minera] fuels, lubricants and related materials... 17,884,545 88,450,152 79,639,332 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential Lotta), 3 greases 
and derivatives .... ek Oo: ee eee 6,473,253 34,740,458 42,636,344 
Chemical elements and compounds ean Aa SN cage long WED apm, oD 5,091,347 25,186,950 17,331,856 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals .... Seat, ae. 99,798 312,957 407,966 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials Lea “es be 4,567,648 23,168,729 15,762,973 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products iy Bete, ¢ See 7,239,228 29,008,547 16,372,739 
Perfume materials and cleansing preparations a ee. 4,231,664 19,020,463 18,443,166 
Fertilizers, manufactured fer Meee Wee, Ree 243,404 3,536,424 24,523,032 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals |. .. .. ... 6,874,161 30,691,857 21,049,666 
Leather, leather goods and dressed furs WSO tb. eer 2,189,608 10,608,776 9,271,505 
Rubber manufactures ae) ee eee oe 1,711,379 6,681,660 16,282,421 
Wood and cork manufactures Se 2ap viange” BERS ee se 700,548 4,333,654 4,402,485 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures... 220. 2. le eee 10,700,956 60,240,815 51,660,673 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles 0 20. 2... 75,223,249 396,304,941 455,537,897 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures ceed) Pane oan eee 8,738,592 38,643,044 40,396,469 
oe peta gems and jewellery. £2. 2 aa onoeaa 45,719,339 39,173,395 
ase metals hog abn cae yor en ee 29 216,421,480 108,84 2 
Manufactures of metals _. ... .. .. 1 ln 7,675,689 32:052/044 27,204,289 
Machinery other than electric 0 2. 2, ine sens snes 16,725,767 69,829,350 56,095,723 
Electric machinery and appliances a ee 9,992,861 40,222,158 33,159,836 


Transport equipment wpelt ati 9,273,323 50,304,395 39,101,689 
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Lae May 1957 Jan./May, 1957 Jan./May, 1956 
Division HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Prefabricated buildings; ee ee and Saaoeh aed 1,548,063 6,157,670 6,901,382 
Furniture and fixtures _.. =a 464,544 2,208,637 1,420,611 
Travel goods = Sk a A ee ey 229,204 1,044,083 845,846 
Clothing Seer, ae 5,179,038 20,020,513 14,982,003 
Footwear Mee eed Fence eS pe ee: = 848,162 2,421,440 1,513,487 
Scientific instruments; photographic and optical goods; 
watches and clocks ie er 2 ee 21,047,497 100,526,817 65,866,415 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 9,808,381 45,000,561 37,112,606 
Live animals, not for food 2 12,219 120,784 86,303 
Gold and specie os 27,606,450, 150,490,764 227,105,980 
Total: 465,121,807 2,448,804,607 2,192,835,855 
EXPORTS, BY DIVISIONS 
May 1957 Jan./May, 1957 Jan./May, 1956 
Division HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Live animals ied — 247,060 149,560 
Meat and meat preparations 390,097 4,913,778 3,647,256 
Dairy products 1,610,829 6,306,625 7,574,779 
Fish and fish preparations BRR e ecas, | apie 2,898,787 13,100,270 10,910,509 
Cereals aS, Sa ee 8,200,973 21,850,549 22,421,231 
Fruits and ‘Vegetables. ee coh oaee 9,953,458 58,623,740 50,432,763 
Sugar and sugar preparations 6,668,333 21,864,332 13,928,689 
Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 1,413,421 14,342,892 11,893,210 
Feeding stuffs for animals 65,565 1,294,564 892,237 
Miscellaneous food preparations 3,451,431 13,428,131 12,287,703 
Beverages ... ate 859,051 4,751,116 4,907, 499 
Tobacco and tobacco “man1factures 1,547,486 4,423,893 3, 267, 041 
Hides, skins and furs, undressed 1,166,463 6,359,574 4,730,546 
Oil seeds and nuts aioe, geet 2,207,041 11,090,951 18,903,877 
Crude rubber, including synthetic 259,281 694,542 111,338 
Wood, lumber and cork 32 690,744 4,140,671 3,566,968 
Pulp arid waste paper 219,306 1,647,478 712,470 
Textile fibres and waste _ -? 8,152,947 52,972,280 18,221,370 
Crude fertilizers and minerals. 683,041 2,155,423 1,991,856 
Ores and metal scrap 15,435,346 52,479,710 18,837,593 
Animal and vegetable crude materials 8,280,453 55,300,051 63,571,893 
Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials ... - 426,924 3,226,765 5,873,412 
Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oie, fats, greases 
and derivatives .... a ee 4,295,219 14,948,513 19,728,149 
Chemical elements and compounds 1,913,536 9,204,442 6,128,035 
Mineral tar and crude chemicals . oe pens 110,760 140,410 291,622 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials... git 4,423,144 22,149,473 24,701,528 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ie 6,353,950 25,312,072 19,524,182 
Perfume materials and cleansing preparations 1,781,729 11,257,478 11,410,220 
Fertilizers, manufactured Be ts 717,523 4,409,327 24,788,480 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals 1,183,349 7,369,580 7,430,877 
Leather, leather goods and dressed furs 123,228 750,855 1,193,478 
Rubber "manufactures s 750,388 2,248,259 6,855,024 
Wood and cork, ‘manufactures | 418,387 1,701,962 1,893,309 
Paper, paperboard and manufactures .... 3,983,944 20,857,359 29,468,659 
Textile yarn, fabrics and made-up articles 51,461,707 326,478,335 405,067,652 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures 4,145,812 18,021,302 25,654,712 
Silver, platinum, gems and caemoloty 2,214,261 11,255,671 12,446,499 
Base metals. ae 6,399,816 71,456,853 58,006,037 
Manufactures of metals < gi a 11,810,041 55,097,296 57,734,556 
Machinery other than electric we ae ne eR 3,179,720 12,778,124 29,098,842 
Electric machinery and appliances — a, 2,935,876 13,138,761 16,010,865 
Transport equipment 2,603,713 17,745,144 15,014,939 
Prefabricated buildings; plumbing, heating ‘and d lighting fittings 6,438,838 29,118,277 32,033,409 
Furniture and fixtures bf 4,268,497 18,453,750 15,556,451 
Travel goods : 1,526,713 6,903,412 6,675,974 
Clothing ... .... 36,640,791 169,774,116 169,034,411 
Footwear _... Eh ee 5,541,223 34,398,792 42,433,569 
Scientific instruments; photographic and optical Soods; 
watches and clocks .... ne <i Shai = 2,912,390 15,984,886 16,104,446 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles. 17,538,390 76,122,895 71,329,222 
Live animals, not for food .... .. 62,612 308,818 166,637 
Gold and specie ne : 28, 372,047 155,994,456 246,332,422 


Total: Se re es) ee a ee 283,688,581 


1,508,595,008 


1,650,948,006 
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HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS, BY COUNTRIES May Jan./May Jan./May- 
May Jan./May Jan./May Same igs Hes Exe HES 
Country 1957 1957 1956 United States 4 
HK$ HK$ HK$ Oceania. oss... _ 269,585 1,843,926 1,471,628: 
United Kingdom _. 13,328,235 66,575,279 67,048,758 Oceania, nes. 330,947 1,433,223 1,307,784. 
Central African 
_Federation oe 454,003 ’ 2,449,086 2,445,019 Total ha tall! JL) 64,712,655 331,363,872 344,412,166. 
East Africa, British _ 1,565,229 7,506,745 6,212,514 
South Africa _.......... 2,464,097 10,476,021 6,700,401 EXPORTS, BY COMMODITIES 
Nigeria < 22::.82-253- 1,529,570 7,175,938 ) 
West Africa, British, 17,322,156 Commedity seer Jan 
Ms @.8 5) o.c. nensnone serene 817,817 4,908,833 ) HK$ HK$ HK$ 
Cangda eyes... 817,466 3,989,303 4,022,349 Fish in airtight con- 
West Indies, British. 1,336,755 4,572,079 3,272,426 tainers eee 178,944 924,704 1,065,325 
Borneo, British _...... 1,056,193 4,449,959 4,104,373 Fruits, preserved .... 1,225,638 5,227,395 6,750,873 
Ceylon gee oh 464,144 2,545,786 1,939,127 Jams and fruit jellies 60 321 4 
indian eee 93,197 996,463 2,543,067 Fruits juices, unfer- 
Malaya ...... 6,697,146 33,645,115 39,708,717 mented oo... enenenee 41,711 155,995 234,444 
Pakistan 98,336 323,926 788,028 Non-alcoholic bever- ‘ 
Australia... 2,409,255 8,233,214 7,084,364 2 ages 8 12h ee apd mer 
New Zealan 520,994 2,154,39 311, COL wn yen--- , , , 
Fiji... 5 2 aoc: 113.112 es ony ) V,SAR BOO Cigarettes 130,308 605,019 449,589 
Oceania, , : 896,641 Iron ore 312,550 1,867,048 2,012,406 
n.e.s. 38,786 392,918 ) : Tungsten ore ........ = 31,500 52,179 
4 : Seagrass... ee 6,931 34,329 55,174 
Mauritius 159,256 856,389 ) Lacquer and_ var- 
Mediterranean _Ter- ) Nish wea ke 304,573 1,399,210 1,204,307 
ritories, British __.._ 224,766 2,039,297 ) 4.543.412 Paint, enamel and 
UCC ee ares 393,638 1,874,014) 9 *7"* mastle » sgepet ins 1,094,430 5,498,439 4,976,912 
British Common- ) Cotton yarn ............ 8,678,784 49,865,029 50,497,135 
wealth, n.es. 1,753 27,037 ) Cotton piece goods .. 16,925,578 87,654,371 66,645,793 
Esyptteees@ =: — — 205,568 Towel, not embroi- 
Belgian Congo _ 487,318 3,458,498 ) deredin oo) 1,016,240 5,153,824 6,810,572 
North Africa, French 207,798 1,068,442 ) Linen, embroidered .. 1,180,059 4,964,600 3,164,822 
Equatorial & West ) 0.791.664 Cement) orig hg“ 364,388 2,388,430 3,877,501 
Africa, French |. 2,283,828 8,717,985 ) 10, ? Iron and steel bars .. 451,916 4,255,218 3,629,087 
Madagascar 529,854 1,506,967 ) Enamelware ...._....... 5,888,542 29,468,214 30,715,822 
Africa, n.e.s. _.. 2,216,392 7,956,872 ) Aluminiumware 565,556 8,772,594 4,318,569 
TES Aeiae ee 3,871,386 13,313,382 7,198,352 Torch batteries _..... 842,953 3,490,424 3,962,524 
Cuba ees: 3. 142,868 675,196 ) Torch bulbs ............ 409,321 1,670,825 2,773,965 
icy A , d Torches? atten 8 3,450,927 18,500,378 19,546,986 
TAT ee 44,859 328,123 ) ’ , 
Mexico ve 105,807 937,754 ) 3.957.329 Lanterns, metal _..... 1,993,845 6,221,519 6,989,093 
Central America, ‘ eae, Cotton singlets 8,345,935 197,562,123 43,502,264 
Sn eee 1,152,623 5,030,484 ) : whore ten 
ene ay 14ers 26Gh | ‘dered eee 385,751 1,469,659 992,945 
Bras Lbs pps — “Bhicta Hel een 7,388,872 33,643,029 27,817,824 
Venezuela 716,202 2,206,976) 5 59 ggg Outerwear, embroi. 
South America, n.e.s. 371,808 1,990,333 ) abt derddi eee an 1,181,454 3,721,946 2,989,963 
Burma.) eo ccoe 2 1,455,038 8,279,833 922,240 Articles of clothing 
China 52a. 82,962 2,371,255 129 (handkerchiefs 
Taiwan is 105,236 497,057 766,073 shawls, etc.), em. 
Indonesia ses. aescee- es 4,673,286 46,379,966 84,768,439 broidered, n.e.s. 340,248 1,736,791 1,417,267 
Tapa pie 372,010 2,052,477 2,191,742 Footwear 4,895,548 31,654,124 40,146,652 
Korea, South .......,.... 9,751 164,231 2,199,271 Matches 0.0.00... 99,023 394,860 508,492 
MaCatnge 2 eo fo. 504,981 2,322,140 1,720,317 Plastic articles ...... 1,127,977 4,606,489 4,180,803 
Philippines 4,319,936 15,260,844 6,886,674 Vacuum flasks, com- 
Thailand ....... 2,589,151 17,033,867 22,230,747 plete 794,294 3,186,286 3,884,635 
Cambodia  ..... 471,393 1,710,640 ) 
Taos, Mead. 162,986 7,005,082) 49 919 915 Total +t 00s os. 64,712,655 331,363,872 344,412,166 
Vietnam, North -.. 900 18,110 ) , ; 0 eee 
Vietnam, South __. _ 121,258 414,168 ) 
Middle and Near Eas 888,403 4,599,751 5,264,975 
PASE ML OLB se Seca aa scenes 138,614 452,127 293,714 
Austria ...... =. — 240 
SPL ee ce 109,416 794,255 1,011,813 
Denmark... =k 100,304 735,310 612,147 
Mrancers 4S... 26,523 252,520 246,462 
Germany, West 536,528 2,049,801 1,218,298 
Tialy teehee 45,360 263,222 169,089 4 
Netherlands 187,890 1,336,558 1,520,019 
Norways 192,985 735,120 104,826 
Sweden ............ 197,619 763,759 551,799 mt 
Switzerland 43,509 125,834 138,040 
Europe, n.e.s, ..........- 57,091 169,611 211,647 


